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ABSTRACT , . ^ . - 

^ The .conference, reported on in this docuaent addressed 

two specific questions: Since vh€n.th€ Kerner Bcport aade 

recoBi^ndatdons to the aedia about the eaplcyaent of ainorities and 
about the ne vsilbVerage of ainorities, faov far have the cevs aedia . 
organizations coae in bridging t;he coBBunications gap tetveen the. 
I aedia and ainorities? In what, directions do the sedia, and ainorities' 
working in the aedia, appear to be headed in the next decade? Three 
pane let pro vide a fraaevork for discussing tfaos«^9uesti<S&s: the first 
pa^el 'discussed^ ^education, training, and eaployient of Bino];ity 
journalists; tl^ second panel exaained aethoda . aifd trends «in ainority 
ne|fs ci^verage; and the third panel- explored the professional 
expectations, expei;iences, and attitudes of black reporters ^tid white 
editors. The, general concensus of the p^nel discussions was. that **the 
Bottf thfugs change, this aoife things sta.y thj^ saae*;' although iore 
blacks and othey, ainorities have b^eiv educateV and ea^loycd in 
j^urnalijsB, the frustrations and inequities th^t existed when, the 
kerner/. Be^ort was first published exist tod^y^ ten y^ars later. An. 
appendix contains ainority journalisa student , enrollaenrt and 
ettployaent data. (BL) ^ , ^ 
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\^ " I<^erner Plus 10 ^ 

Ten year^ ago, riots of a majorf or serious nature e'rupted in more than three dozen 
American cities, Th^ were violent reminder^ of the persistent racial disharmony 
lhat divides the country into^ black and white. 

— Th fe worst rioting OGCurrod during a two - woekiperiod in Jaly, first in N e wark, th e n 
in Detroit. ' ' L ' - 

On July 29, 1967, two days after the Detroit violence was* brought under control, 
President Lyndon B. Johnson signed the executive order q^eating the National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders^and made former Illinois Governor, Gtto 
Kefner, its chairman. 

Johnsen gave the KernerXIommission a threefold task: to find out what hap- 
pened, why it happened, ^nd'what could be done to prevent future disorders, 

• The Commission submitted its report seven months latm*, and on6 (Jf its most 
stinging indictments was directed at the American news media. It chargedvthe news 
media with '*a failure to communicate," to blacks and whites alike, the complex and 

fundamental problem of race relations in America. Further, the Commission 
accused the media of 4|rfiting and reporting **from the standpoint of a white man's 
world." ' ' . ' . ' ' . * I . V 

The news media were challenged to meet these charges by institutilfg a nurwber of 
recommendations set forth by the Commission. They included: 

• portray the Negro as a matter of routine, and in the context of the total 
society. . • ^ ; 

• recognize the significance of the urban story and develop resources to 
covef it. O • 

. • assign reporters on a permanent basis to Ae urban and ghetto beats, 

• establish contacfs and better lines qf communicalio^i with iiieir counter- 
parts in the bjack press. ' 

• reverse the "shbdkingly b&jckwai;d" efforts to seek' hire, and promote . - 
black jeurlf&lists. ^ ♦ , ' 

t train and promote capable blacks to policy a^d decisi^on-making^ ' 
positions. < 
In the decade sincfe Keiyier, the American news media, have responded to the 
Commission's criticisms and recommendations in a variety of. ways. Two areas in 
which their actions were most immediate and mefisurable have^^been the training 
and hiring of blanks. ! ' 

After 1967, sev.eral training prograips/for minority* jpurnalists were established. 
'The most successful of thfese was the Summer Progi^nj, for Minority Joutn^lists at 
Columbia Univegg^y, whrch served as a mddel for soifip t)ther programJ! that came 
•along after it. . • ■ ; ^ ' 

At the time of the Kerner investigations bbcjks held few of the news*editorial jobs 
fin the\vhite press. Between 1967 and 1977, the number of black news professionals 



on dailj newspapers went from 25 or 30 to about 300, or less than 1 percent of the 
total £jgure. • . * . ' ' *' ' . . / / 

f JMore blapk reporters work in broadcasting today than the handful employed in 
the field ten years ago. While there are no definite f jgures for the current number, 
an American Society of Newspaper Editors report for 1975 said m^inoEUiesxom- 
prise 3 per cent of the total number of broadcasting's news^Drofessionals. • 

It 'was against this background and with the purpgs^ of giathering up-to-date 
infortnation about the state of relations between the n6ws media and minorities that 
we held the Kerner Pius 10 Conferencaat The University of Michigan ii Ann Arbor 
on' April 22, 1977, ; * - • . \' i 

The conferences^ addressed twQ specific questions: How , far haVe' the news 
or^nizations comej in bridging the commiihicatiofis gap between the media and 
minorities? And in what directions do the media, and minorities>jA^orking in them, 
appear to be heafled in the next decade? ' ' • 

Three panejs provided the f^^mework ^r our discussion. The fii[st covered 
Education, Training, ind Erhployment of ^inqri^y journalists. The ^ecpnd, 'A 
FaiJure to Communicate, exsmip^d methods m\d trends in minority news coverage. 
The third. Professionalism on Both Sides of the Desk, explored the profesgional 
expectations, experiences, and attitudes of black reporters and white edito'rs. 

Each session opened with statements from the panel, followed by discussion 
between panel members and 50 invited guests from (he, Great Lakes area repre-^ 
senting journalism educatqrs. newspaper and broadcast managements, reporters, 
and editors. 

Robert C. Maynard, ecjitorial board member of the Washington Post/ made the 
opening remarks of the conference. ' * ♦ 
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When you asked me to cortie and talk abqut^Kerner 
10 years latqr, my mind'awtomatically flicked back to 
Walts al a seminal event in our discussion. I had t© , 
fina a passage that had been nagging \n the back cff 
my mind and which appeared in Robert Conat> re-*' 
jmarkabliB account of that uprisirfg''RfyerS of BJqod. 
Years of DarlyiessrHe describes the firsttew hours of 
th^violence, ai^ says: , .V 

On. their transistcft radios, the people in the sfreei 
could hear the news broadcasts saying that a riot was 
in progress, that Negroes were attacking the police. 
, They~were angry wiih theT1pBwsnTen~foT not saying " 
, why there was this riot, what tfie grievances of the 
people were, how it had all started , , , the while re- 
porters couldn't understand (the rescTOnenl of the 
'Macks) . . . they 'ic^pnlify ^im- (the newsman) , with the 
while press which in their mind ignores Negroes ex- 
xepl when they commit crimes,. slants what stories if 
does print and syslematfcally works with the (police) ' 
tQ-keep the lid cUmpe^l on. The newsman thought he' 
was a hero. The bl^ok man thought he wa§ a villain. 
- • ' ' • ' - 

This is^^how Cono^ sets the stage for an eVent vyhose 
image probably still lives in the minds ^o'f all 
journalists who saw the next day^'s wirephotos. It was 
the photo of the buYning of KNXT's overturned 
mobile unit. . 

Since much of our discussion. in this conference is 
likely tarfocus on the hiring ant^romotion of minor- 
ities — dcnio're to the point, the lack thereof— I thou|ht 
it important to go back and find th^t precise moment 
in' time,^ August -11, 1965, \o which virtually every 
working black journalist in Ahierica today owes his or 
her employment. It wa5 that frightful scene in south 
central LOs Angeles that made most editors across the * 
codntry ^ware for the first timelhat there might be 
any imperative f(JV even the token desegregation of 
their nevlsrooras. Spm^thing like thai infcid^nfwould 
occur in nearly every major city fn which there'was 
an uprising. The smart editors had recd'ivjed the 
earlier message from Watts and had a black reporter 
or so in place. The slower ones promoted a copy aide, 
a librarian's assistant, in one instance a cirl^ulation 
trqck driver, and gave* them spontaneous-battlefield 
commissions as reporters. In hardly anyjnstance was 
' tJieir assignment to sit in theoffice and interpret what 
was happening ar^d halp answer^the complaint of the 
Watts, residents by explaining this riot. No, the job 
was* to blend with the. crowd and report back to the* 
^ office so that others coi^d write a story they had not 
in most instances witnessed and wUoje causes they 
. could only dimly perceive. 

I retrace that early ground^ because I am still 
wonderirig what lessens the press in America can 
claimlo have learned in the decade'since the Kerner 
Commission complained that, ''the fournalistic pro- 
fession has been shockingly backward in seeking out, 
hiring, trair\ing and promoting Negroes." 
• As you already are aware, the American Society of 
Newspapfer Editors tried to count bra^wn noses among 
the 40,000 newsroom professionals rn *1972, seven 
years-after Watts anid four years after Kerner. It was 
able to find 253 for' sure. It threw in another 50 for 
good measure and concluded that seven-tenths of onfe 
^nercent of all the journalists practicing in America - 



that yeap were not white. ASNE wenf baCk a year 
later and. found the nttiiAer had declined and itfaVe 
, up the count.'T6 my knowledge^ no such Q^nsps has 
been attempted sinc^, althtiugh I^ understand, las of 
yesterday, that th^re is a new book fiuf called The 
N«wspeopJe that, has some new nambers on the topic 
that show some improvement, but yet overall, I think 
we could stjll say that the rtumber of nonwhite re- 
porters remains dismal and no pne to myJcnawledge 
has attempted to count the number of nonwhiteS 
writing editorials, running city desks, Tunqiog foreign 
staffer ev en chob singj he .{pictures fo r page'y e . It' s a 



larger number than it ^as at the time* of Welts, but to 
,$ay BO is merely to say that ^ny estimate now would 
'have to be called a zero-based comparis6n. 

What is my reason fpr this conqern? What does it 
matter if there are^ no minority group members to 
speak of helping to prreseht the news each day? Am I 
merely pleading for jobs for nonwhite writers? Partly, 
quite honestly, it is true that I api concerned to see xny 
gifted brothers and sisters have an opportunity lo^ 
work at the craft' they love, b6t I. will confess to a 
larger interest, f am concerned about the future qf 
Amgric^. I happen to agree with the Keener Com- 
mission when it'said, '*By failing to pprtrayihe Negro 
ift a matter of routine and in the context of the totals 
society, the news media have . . . contributed to the 
black-white schism in this country.'* 

Long before Kerner, ^Walter LippmaiOi said it was 
the responsibility of the daily newspaper to see to it 
that its readers ard^ not surprised by events. Few 
newspaper readers could say that the urban events of 
thq 1960s came as anything but a sudden and searing 
shock. We all remember the story told of Jarries M. 
Roclje, the head of General Motors standing on the 
roof "of the G. M. building abov^ Detroit in summer 
1967, watchjng-the frames in utter disnia/that such 
saVage forces* were at work in his city..Jt,need r\o[ 
have beeru Charlayne Hunter ofthe NewYork Tim^s 
woiild later put ft thi^ way: ' 

As black reporters, we know where^the errors of 
omission occurred; know that'if'we had been given 
^ the' chance all along to write what we kilew^'no one 
would have been surprised at H§rlem, 1964; Watts, « 
1965,'^Newark and Detroit. 1967; Washington, 1968 and 
hundreds- of other ignited cities^ . . 

As much as I might be concerned about the .effects 
of segregation and bigotry in th^ news on blacks, I am 
even more concerned about its effects on tHe whole of 
our society. This schism, to which Kerner referred is 
indeed a serious matier. The, condiHdns that led to 
those uprisings were there, as Miss Hunter said, for 
anyone who cared to see tp document and explain 
long before; there., was a^ Harlem or ^ Watts. A few 
'newspapers did a few pieces, but only a few. So the 
vast majority of white Americans was left to suppose 
that for no particular reason a bunch cff blacks^took it 
into their heads to. burn dowirthe cjty. Eventually, 
they would *hear from Kerner that, the ^ause was 
"white racism," but as a functional definition of the 
squalor of everyday urban life that designation leavea 
much to-be desired, and much to the imagination. And 
there's more, more that i«n't about urban squalor. 



- • ..|. 

kerner hints at it in a pljrase. It says the news roedia. 
'Jhave dot shdwn understanding or appreciation 
of-^and thus have not communicated — a sense of 
Negro culture, thought or history." ) 

Whfch brings Roots to mind as j^st another event 
f p^ wh ich the ayerpgQ American was not prepared* So 
'ra^^ whites have since confided thdt they didn't 
^Jjflow before exactly how blacks got here. They ju6t 
hadn't really thotight aJ)out it. And. of course, as 
Kerner said a decade ^'^-r-still largely tru^there'is • 
not much' to read of black history.and black culture in 
the average American newspaper. Perhaps a big 
splash on the Sunday before NegraHistdry Week, but 
if you h9pperied to be out of town that weekend, you 
missed the black contribution until some future 
*F^bru3r)^. ' • 

•» So we have a case of double-barreled misconcep- 
tions. The whites have no notion on on^ hand of wha< 
it is like to live in today's inner city because our news- 
papers do so little to briijg that fact alive. On the other 
hand, the positive aspects of blac^ American history 
and culture are obscured for much the same rea- 
sons — because in all too many instances there is no 
blackan a position to help shape a* product so that-it 
reflects accurately all the disparate element that 
make up our society. The whites get to be surprised* 
by riots and by Roots, never 'understanding before- 
hand about the true nature of either. 

That, tLS I see it, is the way jt Has b6en,'but it-need 
not be that way for all time. That is why I am pleased 
to be here to partatke ift thts discussion, and why I 
thjnk N4ichigan is, doing such an important thing in 
holding a conference onithis subj§,ct. It is 'my belief 
that Watts and the other teiellions shook the natiorl's 
news media out of a sta^tfe- of unreality with respect'*to 
racial iriajters. Ours is a business that thrives on its 
crilicism ^f the shortcomings of others Arvhile rarely' 
examining' its own. 1 do not think it too much to sug- 
gest that we have xome this f^r by fear, fear of 
physical dahger in a riot, fear of being beaten Uy that 
other news organization with a black staff member 
who might edge us out on a racial story. The q^uestion 
is whether such inauspicious beginnings can b^rans- 
fbrmed into concerted effort Jo be as full^Bpre- 
sentative of the total society as we possibkncan be. 

Since the 193jOs, change has pme .to other fields that 
once were segregated. MAny of my colleagues believe 
' journalism, even while it h,as changed materially, is . 
behind the times^When Austin Scott resigned from 
the Associated Press five years ago, he put the prob- 
lem in a letter to ^es Gpllagher this way: 

I marvel every day llja'l there seem to be more black , 
sheriffs* more blac^ businessmen, more blaclc 
educators and policenien. more black judges, and 
* ' stale legislators, anjd computer programmers, and 
salesmen, and'hea\{^ ^ouiprtienl operators. But in a 
nation of 22 milliOTjblack people, only a couple dozen 
of us have the potential to make it in the Associated 
Press. It's funny hpw laletit is distributed. We can sing 
and dance and bbld conventions, but none of gs can 
write. > 
f 

.^r. Scott. ui\|ortunatelyr is correct as far as I know 
in that the n^ws business appears -to be lagging 



This- Far by Fear A3 ' 

behind mapy other field's in desegregating, especially ^ 
in the middle and upper ranks. This is not"*only true 
insofar as pninorities are concerned. I herfr the same 
•complaints from Women. I also hear something else, 

^ soft of blowing in the wind, thai concerns me greatly 
as we look at the future. A task force of the Justice 

, Department came out the o^her day witba^nevv report 
on Civil Disorder's and Terrorism.^ It said simply that 
it could ffnd no ^dence that the conditions that 
brought on the rebeUions of the lj960s had changed . 
substantially, and that we shsiuMj be ready for an- 
other round of the same. It stopped s|iort o f a f l at o ut 
prediction.4t said, more or les^f don't be surprised. It 
urged that sgciety consider wjiat measures it would 

' employ tn dealing with such rebellions if they should 
recur, atid it surmised that we might want to consider 
suspending a civil liberty or two dqrin^ the emer- 
gency. It^didn't menlion the Bill of Rights specifically, 
but that, r«uppose, is the thought on whidh we should 
poridertfor a moment before we get to the question 
and ansVer session. 

The First Amendment is our charter in journalism. 
It invites us to be*bold in pursi|it of the truth and to 
tell it all when we find it out. It is hot the unlimited 
license that many once thought ft to be, but iUs'still 
the most extensive invitation to challenge authority 
known to exi*t in tjie world. No other people are so 
genuinely blessed vvith the right to. raise Ntd when 

, the government oversjeps its authority— or wheo we - 
think it has. / 

,When tay friends from Africa'or Latin'America visit 
1* in Washington, one of the first questions iThey 
always have concerns this odd device of our5 called 
the f irst Amendment. I always tell them there is more 
to it than Watergate, that ours is a system of ^irxj^- 
tured liberty with written guarantees against self* 
incrinjination, against illegal search and seizure, and 
for duQ process^pf law and equal protection under the 
Constitution. ^ 

And as I wind my way through, this exciting 20(r- 
year-lonfi story, I km aware of the exceptions t^jat re- 

I quire to qe.enumerated; None so saddens me as when 
1 must tell how this fearscJme press*, imbued With irti- 
paralleled liberty, remains one* of The, most segre- 
gated institutions in American life today. Think 9^)out 
those 250 Or 300 newsroom professionals about whom' 
we spoke in the^ beginning. At this very moment 10 
percqnt o.f them are on one newspaper, 'nie Wash- 
ington Posi. It has more than 25 non^hite newsroom 
professionals. The^sfew York Times has about 20. The 

• Chicago papers probably a dozen or more. In otjier 
words, when you take the majdr metropolitan news- 
papers out of. the 300, you may have 3QP nonwhites 
remaining for thp other 1,700 newspapers in the land. 
And when you consider that the traditional training 
ground for journahsm careers is the small-town news- 
paper, you can see^ where this problem 'begins and 
twhere it must be solved, if it is ever to be solved alt all. 



^rialional 'Advisory Committee on Criminal }u8tic^ Standards and 
Go^ls. Task Force oif Disorder^ and Terrocismr Disorders ond 
Tef/onsm Report of the Tosk Fopft on Disorders ortd Terrorism 
(Washiry^ton. D.C., Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 
December 1976) * 
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in the Summer Program a1 Berkeley have made 
the^small-town paper our"area of special ooncern foe- 
the* very reasons I have^oi^linfed. And I think We 
sh6uld work as hard and care as much about solving 
this problem regardless of whe{her 'there is ev^r an* 
other round of urban uprisings. Wfe 'should try to 
crack this fcase hpfecause'the qualil^y of democracy 
.requires thai we understand the'n^ure oT the society ^ 
in whidh we, live. I contend, and will contend for as 
long aft4siiV6i that it is impossible for all' Amarfcans to 
und'^ptand what Hhey should about each other if onl^ 
some' kinds ^f-Ameri caffs get to control the telling^of- 
that story. In theijf gross and angry way, thaf^is what 
ihe residents of Watts were trying to articulate whep' 
ihey tipped' over thaf KNXT station wagon and set it 
afire. If aver tKere Was a symbofof our failure to'com- 
mun^cate, that picture, says it far me. And 1 cannof 
help but 'believe that if we Iftarn to deal w\th the 
lessons of that failure, we may noUiave tQ relive that 
grim history, despite the-postulations of that Justice 
JDepartmeijt task for^. In that happy event, we will 
not hgye* .to contemplate^the suspension of' 
liberties to accommodate, our shortcomings. 



yDiscussion. 

The high turnover among minority journalists/ 
employed'Since 196?, the frustration from hostile en- 
counters Avith editors over coverage, and assign- 
ments, and the lack of progress into middle manage- 
ment, policy-making jobs were the main issues raised 
• in the dfecussion sparked by Maynard's opeping 
remarks.* 

. *'We need to break down some of this stereotypic 
thinking that goes on on altsides," Maynard declared 
in describing I a ''cultural 'bridge that has to be - 
crossed'yso that minorities and ncMi-minorities can* 
recognize ^nd understand each other's values. 
^ Of the 25 minority journalists Mayrwrd knew in 
'1968, for example, most^have left journalrsm entirely. ' 
A few still hojd ^newsroom jx)bs. Maynard deplored 
the lack, of bard data on minority newsroom eriiploy- 
ment, butsaid it was his impression that mast who left 
were frustrated. ' 

e riot was over, it wa§ trie attitude of an 
editors that minority journalists had done 
whatever they were wanted for . . . their attempts to 
^xeach further and further to cover*the minority story 
were ♦'hcreasingly frustrated.'* Sometimes that 
frustration came frorri the fact th^t editors had not 
thought' of them as rep<)rters..all along, and some- 
times it came because they were not' getting the kind 
.of^4raining, exposure, and development that they 
should have been getting. ' ^ 

"The industry has toj^nd-.way^ to deal with these 
problems," Maynard' said. 'Helping get people into 
middle management where the editor can be some- 
wha.t rhore sensitiv'e than many of the editors have 
been in the past will help some," he added. "We lose* 
. an awful lot of people because they just don't under- 
stand, the attitudes of white editors who doii't 
recognize the value of the minority story the 
journalist wants to tell" 



*, And somtttig^ey there aje communication^ prob- - 
lems over very ordinary things. MayfiardTecalled the 
example of a young blarck reporter who was being 
:gi|^n a h^rd tjrpe by an assistant ci|y editor. The 
young man finally wenj to-^the managing 'editor who 
had hired him and stfid. "Mey, I don't know what's . 
goifig on here, but J fcanH ^(diange two* words with 
this ma-n withoutliaving a big fighh"'The editor .was 
consuJte^^nd it* tur,n^d out -that he thought' the 
repoircr was a mem6fet of a wj^ite-hating ciilt becaDse 
of a piece of jewelry he wore. It was ofily jewelry 
without further signifix:an5:e^ a nd they eventually 
worked out tfieip problem. '*Lsimply point to that a% a 
ludicrous exasnple an^ yet a' not undojnmoiTdepic- 
tion of the ppg^blem^ of ^ontmunication," Maynapd. 
emphasized.' ^ , ' : 

"As a young mindtorfjournalis* you start out with a 
regard for your culjure and your community and you 
brrng^h^t 'along t,o your work. The problem is that 
matiy white editors say: 'O.lT, you start over here* 
with t^iat view>bf yourself; I start out with a vtew of 
you that's vei:y different. I^you 'want to work jier^. 
you've got to cross that feridge and come over Entirely 
to this, vi,^w/ > ' , ' 

"The ^minority says, *Let's meet in the middle, 
because that way I gan tell you soma negative thin^^ I 
notice, abj3ut your community as well.' And that's 
whep^ communkation breaks down. totally, in many 
instance^ Maynard said. *^There's no way to arrange 
a placpW\meet that is reasonably honorable and 
hon^t' for both the reporter and the editor, where 
they ca^ aictually distuss their differences and find 
out what il is they agree about." - \ 
- The Imphasis in the Kerner Plus lO^Conference and 
. in Maynard's'speech was on finding thai'ptace in the 
interes^t of improving tlje news media's performance 
in reporting thj^ tdtal community. 
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6 / J^rner plus <10 . • 

The news medi-Q must attract,- train, and employ 
\mpre minorjfies nnd pwpmote those who are qualified 
positions of significant responsib'ility, the Kerner^ 
3mmission cl«clared? Recruitment should begin iA 
high schools and contipue throligh college, and, 
whWe necessary, aid for training should be^rovided. 
.The late 1960s saw a flurry of minority training' • 
progi^anfs-.jworkshops, scholarships, and grants aimed* 
at making a fast increasie in the number of minority 
• joujrtialists in the nation's newsrooms as editors re- 
sponded to the Kerner Cammissioti's recommen- 
•datio^n s. 

. Despite an earl^ sp^irt in the hiring of -minori'ties'to 
report fpr daily rvew»:opgani2ations, by 1974 there had 
been a leveling off in hiring and this trend continued 
in 1977. The best estimate available, was that as of ' 
1977 minorities «till made up less than one percent of 
the'40,006 professional print journajists in the nation 
an(^ three percent t)f the broadcast journalists.'^ 

Pressures from a sluggish economy, *a declining 
sense of urgency regarding mino>ity hiring and 
increased pressure ffom* woipen and non;minority • 
stqdent^for the newsroom jobs,'dll p(^nted to an* even 

'tighter, and toCigher job markptjor minorities in the 
future. r " ^ 

. And yet the number of blacks in journalflfc schools / 
had risen to 3.8 percent of the total enrollment in 1975 
and remained there in 1976. Minority faces were 
more visible on local and network newscasts as 
w.otking professionals and a^ identifiable role 
models. High school urb^n journJiism workshops and 
visits by journalism professionals to minori^ty schools 
continued. Some training programs • had'^^ceased; 
others had started, and a' variety of educational 
approaclie#;ha3 evolved. ^ 

This panel was assembled with the charge to look at' 
these varying approaches and programs', to copfiment 
on what had be§n accomplished and speculate about 
the peeds for the future. 



t 

The education of minority journalism^ students 
tocfly lakes many forms. Students may '•atterid all- 
black colleges.which have programs in journalism or 
communications, or ^he*y may mtend journalisnj 
schools in large universities. Some. obtain profes- 
sional internships or^enter a specialized summeF 
training progranT. 

'Although the early response was to create separate 
minority journalism programs ^nd minority intern- • 
ships, the direction today is toward the inclusion of 
minority students into regular journalism programs. 
Sensitive schools'set up counseling and other support 
^services pl'us special-interest courses -(^uch as ihd • 
black pressf^to make s(ure that the uniquetarrd sp'^^ic 
needs of mii\ority stiident§ ar^be.ing met. 

•The Columbia Program, for Minority Jourqalists at 
Columbia/ Graduate School of Journalism in New 
yprk City lasted for SQven summefs, and in^the 
process trained 230minority men and women in basic , 
skills of 'print and broadcast journaUsm and suo^ 
peeded in placing them in media jobs. By 1974, whenf 
the program lost its funding anfl support, it had pro- 
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duced nearly 20- percent of the total 
minority jdurnalists then Working in tl^e^media.^ ^ 
. . The Columbia* program, established in response to, 
the Kerner Commission's charge in 1968 tc^^i^^crease 
the training and hiring of minority newspeople, was 
directed by 'Fred Friendly, Ford Foundation con- 
'sultant ahd former CfeS-'Nev^ president, and spon- 
sored by CBS, -CQluHibia', NBC, and the Ford 
Foupda^ion. 5'or 11 .weeks, the trainees vyere given 
intensiv.e training in print and broadcast techpiques* 
and guaranteed job/inteYnshi-ps at the comf^letion of 
the course. " - r'-^' * - " 



After a lapse pf tw^, years, the program was re- 
vived in 1976 as the Summer Program for Minority 
Journalists , at the University of California at Berke-, 
Idy. 'Although it trains minority journiglist^ for print- 
journalism only, it follows the Columbia plan^and is 
supervised by profes^onal journalists who were 
assoqiated»with the New York pfogr^. A J3'annett 
'Newspaper Foundation grant provided initial 
funding, and additional support comgrs from gifts and 
other foundations. - * ' 

Students fn the Berkeley prrogram' average 25 years 
of age and hav^eithe'r completed college or hqld^ 
variety of jobs.T^ programis not a substitute for col- 
lege; '\\ is for peopl^ who have writing skills, the* 
determination to s^ceed in journalism, and who 
have.trie'dto break down the barriers of admis§iori to 
media jobs, bjil have not succeeded. They come from 
a, variety of^ racial minorities. , # 

The summer^ progranf keeps students^writing and 
.reporting under deadline conditiotis from the first 
day ifii||l the end ^f the eleventh week. The students* 
^publish a weekly'pap^r, and at the end of their train- 
ing go into pre-arrangerf internships on small city 
vd-ailies (under 100,000 circufetion). 
' Robert C. Maj^rnard, the program director, believes 
.that experience on a small daily is essential for the 
new Journalist. It\ha^'traditiorvaily beeft the training 
^roujid for beginn\ers, anjd it' offers the best oppor- 
tunity for a Varieiy of reporting experiences plus 
closer superylsionT ^ 

But the editors of\ these neyvspapers ofteri resist 
Maynard's requests mr internships They frequently, 
point out.that they have few or nq blacks in their com- ' 
piunities, so'tliey don't need any on their staffs'. 
Failure to see this as a national rather than local prob- 
lem is one difficulty tha4 will have »to be overcome. 
"Until we open up that avenue, it is going to be very 
hard to bring the Viumbers of ^minority journalists 
arong to the degree that they must be brought along," 
Maynard declared. { ' 

The, University* of Wisconsin pioneered |a, fresh 
approach to minority journalism education with* its 
leclurer-XJounsebr plan* developed by Pam McAllis- 
ter-Johnson in 19Q9. A graduate of'the university, she 
returned there aft^M* working at the Chicago Tribune 
and started the ^rogram^dr minorities. The number 
jumped from 6 to^50 in her first year gf recruitihg. She 
never had to recruit after that She reponfmends the 
lecturer-counselor approach where .One professional 
' journalist serves bolh functiofrs, because U provides a* 
professional role rhodel and an'educalional model at 
4he same time. The same individual cran gffer a 
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, sympathetic^ear or sjer.n prqddihg to students as 
* " needed. ' \ ) • \ } 

^ The 'Wisconsin studeiits of^ cqlor organized their 
own stu^entJou|*Taltsts group \A^hich sponsored work- 
shopsr^QalCe^S, and job-seeking* skills sessioHs. The 
r group^TvelpeH ifev el op. student respQn§ibility and en- 
\ cour^ged ptftJ^'si'oFi^sm; - * 

'^\'T^^erol!pha»is* atjV^^^ shifted later to the 

' . * *'gr|<iuatp lev^l hecan^ their '-M. A. students had a 




order to train tKem. to be teachers of journalism'. 
' The Qooth^Mi'nority Scholars prografn at The Uni- 
versity of Michigan offers another philosophy for* 
*• large universities. MicHjgan'3 ^^(Jfe^oii&l education * 
fdr journajism is at the M.A. leYel, and the program is ' 
smij^l. Up to twenty-foun students arer admitted eaclf^ 
fa|^or a^^ree-t^m progfajn..and five places are re^* 
, yerved foPBoQth minority applicants.* / ' 
\ The.prpgratn is funded by the equal opportunity 

• aivards ixom. the University and' the Booth News- • 
papers of^MicHigan, explained John D. Stevens, head 

* of ' the gradtiate program* at the Department of' 
Jourjialism. The^nusual ^aspect of this program, 
Stevens pointedRou^ is'^that not* only is there 
scholarship assislkpcMp students, who aj^ recuiitedj 
from Michigan and fSm tKe n^^on's blaek colleges, 
but there is a summer internship at the ^ nd of the fir»t 

*jF§iir and a guafranteed year of. work ^t the comple- ^ 
tion of the M.A. for* students who mak6 satisfactory 
progress. The university pTovides additional scholar- 
ship Assistance and financial aid. 

*The Booth newspapers, a group of Michigan small 
i'lirban dailies (recently purchasied by S. I. New- - 
house) developed the program in otder to attract ' 
njinority journalists to, their staffs. They* hope that 
mos't of the3e new jdurnalists will remain with the ^ 
Booth papets after their po^t-M.A*.. work. ' 
**We . thfhk the program is ope tfiat could be 

''repeat^ throughWj/th^ country, ^'..^tevens said. "It* 
conibir\es the adVantaCesvof including minorities in ' 
the^regular journ'alism program with the vital intern- 
ships that give them profesaional experience plus the 
possibility of a job at the^ end of their training." 
Boston University operted^n entirely new icind o^ 
, program in the fall J^f 4976 witn its duo-degree 
master's program* Affo-JoUrn^lism-and Public CffTn-^ 
munications. Under- arr NEH grants Dr. William* 

^Worthy has developed a program; open to all students 
that he hopes will improv^ the racial news coverage 
in Mhe ccj^untry by providing reporters with ,the 
historical, social, political, and economic 6asi« for 
understanding urban and racial news. . \ 

"*The count^y has displayed' an alnwst unbelievable 
myopia going back tb World*\V^r II when the massive 
migration of bla^::ks from tl^ South began/' he s^id. ' 

' are seeing today the Iflfrpact of thai migration in 

'every drfy's stories, and^urkophisticated journalists, _ 
whethfet they are editor^, news directors, or 
journalism educators for th^'* matter, are ai^soCiah 
menace. Because it's then a c^^e of the blind leading 

- the blind." - ^ \ 



' \ "l^ucat^iQri, Tr^l^wng, and Employment 7,7 

Wort'hj^^elieves his.prpgrarm ^ill . acquaint 
journalism students with'tbe ^ructure ofour s^>ciety 
^ and the nat^ure of our insiituiions plus give them an' 
*in,-depth un^l^rstanding of ^ocial-issues. They will be 
Vble to interpret and explain the urt)an andiracial 
new^ so th^t citizens will be inforrfied, as Walter 
Lippmanji said thoy ought to b^,and not "3urpfised" 
\)y events. * ^ 

Broadcast'arid newspaper man^gfeinents responded 
tp the need for minQfity n^srooirf employees in 
several ways. Typically in riot cities and urban arejajs 
^t h"^ lar ge* minority, pop\il^tions; the news media 



were quick to hire or promote minoBi tie^ *and to use. 
the9i to cover the |xpJoding social proDlems signaled 
by-p'pQtest demdnsrrations, sit^ns, and riots. 

Because of licensing regulatljons andvCballen^ge^ty 
minorities and women, the broadcast organizations 
have been encouraged or. forced to develop aff icma: 
Uvd action hiring and promotion policies, Jhe print 
news media yNere sjower to take this course and many 
had to be prodded'by groups of employees, citizens'*, 
groups, ami tKe unions. ' * ' . 

"Still Joday, television and radio are dominated by 
!;|nale, middle-*, and* upperclass men," Mai Johnson 
pointed out. "But there have been increases in 
minoraty hiring.", ' « • . % 

"Blacks hav€' m^de some progfess," she* said, "but 
th^ great push the '1960s is all ov^t, for several 
seasons. The social climate has really chang^d> great • 
deal. The pressure points are' really different i;ight 
no^. There isV iioticeable"T^etrenching of effort con- 
stantly to accommodate niinorities in th}4h||intry, 

ng ffi&t. " 



fLnd it is totally, unpopular nol to b8 doing 
ooking at the practical side. 
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we see that' the regula- 
. ^ tory agencies are maiwlatihg tlie hiring policies in this 
business." • * • • ' ' *' • 

Advocacy gi-oii^s,-- ci^izeW^ groups,' the* Equal 
. Employment Opportunity Commission, aiafd the FCC 
haye been responsible for a lot of ihe changes. 
^'Dialogues began with hostility and suspicion on both 
parts, but in nflore than a* few instances the manage- 
ment and the citizens' grtyips \Aiere £ft)le to^come'to an 
understanding," said lohnson.. The idea of hiring- 
. quotas seems to bother both sides, management and 
nrtihorhtiesf but of cdawje the whole thing had to start 
sompwhere: Affirthative arctibri pyjlicies in hiring and 
* training ar,e sHU hot altogether satisfactory, buLhave 
contributed greatly to'the increase \ji m^m'ority hiring 
and in training; ' / * 

VNow ill 1972, we dt^ looking at another, level of the ' 
problem, Brdadcastihg do6s not lend, ftself to mass 
hiring at all. There vwill never^^be a place for all the ; 
' /"^p^pie who are b^iil^turned oul of the jourltelism 
. schools Ht) come intone business. And we've also 
come to realize t^iat l^l^cks don't necessarily need to 
^ . be the one$ in the newsroom assigned to tover so-? 
' called black-Stories. They want an even distribution 
of story »assignm^ents." . # 

Internships in broadcasting are'pfferedi and pro- 
fessional broadcasters visit' journalism schools ?or 
worksh6ps and conference^. "BuJ the problem today 
is tha^'mi^f^rities who have been ift tH^ busipess £y 
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several years need to be mdved up^^he declared. 



The pipeline i s clogged, tf o y are tho s e who a re now 
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at entr^leveT^r gTing to^^Tove up if the pipeline is "OrstSmination in eniploynnPiht is not tHe-itesull of 





gtamming, aitd policyrmakihg positions. A few of the 
networks ^re- stafTting- middle-management ti'ainlng 
programs^ but the pace is too slow." ' 

•'Employment and pfoipotion of minorities. in the 
• 'media is not only a national Ihoral oblfgation," sfte 
added, '*but the nation is also beginning tof ealize tha^ 
ourprdsperity increasingly demands a maximum use 
of the emir^tAff of human power-in this country, and 
hiring women and mino'rities can show a positive 
bottom line resul^. ^ . • 

Johnson recommended that the educa^ 
their students with ajtvo&d base in th 

• and social spiences. VThe anchof stars 
and people takings their places are ^ ^ ^^^^ , 
s|iecialists and experts in a variety of subjec^/'«he 
,pr(^icted. "These will be the .people wfto interpret'^ 

* the news, who explairr the issues and develop the • 

- ideas. And the Ajdericari publid will demand that ' 

kind of news. They are^askin^ fotTHore, and theyVill 
*^djeman4,mtffe. We have,]o be prepared to plao itior 
then>; and the professors will have to be. able to prfc, 
' pare !he student! f6r this kind of jdurnalisrtl." 
- Npwspap^r groups^have- instituted minority 
tKaiflmg ^rid internship programs as Well as middle-' 
^ mana'genient^ training sessions that include 
miri9rities. The approach taken byj the Knight-Ridder 
newspapers, according tb Al Fit^pptrick, is tb o^ecruit 
•minority candi(j[ates' from campases throughout the 
- • country and place them in mrnority training programs ^ 
^rtf the group's newspapers. • 
Th6se candicJates faqeafbattery of interviews and. 
•> test^ in order to (ieterminF'&fbM^dirtonarttalnin^ 
^ needed. The one-year program is Aesignfe(d.toshar5i|MV 
\ thqjir reporting and \IWrifing sKills afid to ^nstnl 
•^•confidence.* Each trainee works on action ^tifte, life- - 
* style; Sunday^ and metrbpolitMi Sections anBmceives' 
regular progress appraisals. When the candicRte has*' 
'^completed the t^r^ining. he jor she is eligible fora full- 
time position .at one of the^KnightrRidder papers. " . 

'"Several trainees Have moVed on to better jobs at 
larger newspapers/' Fitzpatrick said, "and we think 
jL ' th^ program has been successful. But we can't let up 
in seeking appropriate numbers of minorities for our > 
staffs." - *^ 



rather, it is the 'eonsequenCe of systematic; .iilsl^- 
tutionalized pal,ter^s that are. rooted in the sociely?>. 
* WJiat seems n^c^ssary for the future; sUpinieAup^ 
one of the conference participantsf^Ms'a.gradu^il and 
natural 'redefinition q{ jiews a*s we absQrb into/ oh/ 
j<»urnalistic culture people who are neither ^Jwhite, 
middle-class, ndr male." J '\ 

"What we ate really dealing with is not ne^6^arily 
just thfe elements'of j"ob opportunity or trarfning oppor- 
tunity or even institutional racism, commitments that* 
re 'all very real, buf yjhai we are dealing witfi at. 
tom^s the very definition of jojirnalisni— a deiini- 
' that wasrfrgm^d over a relatively short hist(3i*y by 
ite, male, npridcjle-class people," observfijd Richard 
fowjiley, news directdr'of WCMH-TV in Columbus.^ 
Journalism requjFes technical skills and judgmeii|al 
ability, added Nancy Hicks of the^.New YorJc Tim^. . 
"Th^ jssue is not whether or not the minority gr^^s 
coming into the system have the 'skiils necessary to 
write a lead or 'handle a story on deadline, but It's 
how dp you call the story? Ttte issue of quality seems 
to keep rotating around, whether or^r\ot the person 
who comes frorh one 'background will see,the issues" 
"andjudgf what they are jhe same way as one from a 
different background. ". ; ' ^ ' ' '['^ 

'*What^ we »houl|^be doinjg is ini;reasin^tHe^ 
different iflfds of pejople who^mak« those judgflbts,' 
especially ih*the afternoon iiews-conferences^rou 
have different people with different^erceptions^ an^ 
' therein the standard^ is set, which, is not necessarily 
lower;, it'^' diffe'refnt ai>d probably more 
representative," she said. . ' \^ 

Peopje are not going to change their perceptions 
Overnight, btt4^h^t the. panel and the discussion 
''seem to b^ su^estrng, 'added Townley,'**is thjp n^ed. 
for the industry as i whole to have greater ijWusions 
pf, minorities and wotnen at a variety of revels in 
order to. make that rede'flnitiron of joilrnalirfm Happen* 
naturally through" vs|firkii]tg tpgetneX ItV a much 
trickier problem than jo^t^rliiig X number of bodie]| 
in X numbe/ of places." " ^ - , 

^ev^jal suggestions for future improvement "Vviigret 
propfied during the disdusts/on: ' . 

Coj^nue pressure to jbreak down tfte^^ntry 
rfiers' fo 



•*Orie thfng r-insist on as the man&ging editor at the /barffers' for minorities by indreas.ed recruitin^of 
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Afcroft Beacon /ournql is that the trainees are treated 
fatrly, but that all judgment ^ade as to performance 
is' done in an objective wajte^Mpri't-want anyone to 
feel they have to say axalradateh-qualified when fie 
or she leil't.'' * ^ ' ^ 
' Black employment on his staff is 117 percent, not so 
high, a' figure, said, but that is a jmajor increase * 
froih 21 y^arg aib when he was the only black in the * 
building. And the minority journalists are given all 
kinds of assignments, "It's our phi losophy that news 
iias no, color. It. is not the racial origin or^fhe cultural 
difference that determines how we're going to coyer 
the neyvs.*' # , ' ^ 



jninority stjjdents for colleg^ jqyfnalism programs, 
t'and inclusioa of minority sludents in mainstream 
journalism schools, rather\than in segregated 
programs. 

•';3i^ Exert pressure on Broadcast and ' print news 
mahagements to develop' mid-career management 
training programs tfiajt ^ will ^ move minorities into 
pplicy-maicing jpfe^. 
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3. Eslablish a three 
management,' br 
universities for spec 
from one-'^iand two-da 




ip of newspaper 
man^^ment, and 
ation pro-ams raqgirtg 
ars oxtii to four-vyeek 
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rograms to supplement the lamentably few year- 
ong mid -c a r eer progtam s ' for - profes s ion^j jour- 



nalistic a'dvancemejit 
4^S^t up a sys^Qm to monitor, and aid students 
obtaining their first job'^fid suecessive-jobs. Follow- 
up by offering students wfto were unable to land a 
j.0^ additional intensive skills 4raining Aat would 
; bring tfiem up to anatceptable level for enrvployment. 

* 5.' jEstablifih a nationral clearing* ho^ise for jcfbs and 
inteiiiship* availa])Ie*/or •minorities, Insune that all 
schooIs'establi^K a crentral plac^ for students to seek 

•and fin<f thisinfprmation. !'StilU H^re^" published by 
AEji m&iority committee ^nd Howard/University's 

tSdhool pf.Comm'^nicatioTis provided thjs s^r\^i^e, b\it 
niany schoplsrdo not know aboutMt. ^ , ' . 

.^JS. Improve t||ie "|«teractioi\ and* cross-pollination 
betweeit professimial news organizations jnd jcHir- 
najism sfcl^dlss through jnone internships, confer- 
*^n/:es, and visits, lectures, and guest leaching and 
, crttic service from the professionals. Teachers sHould 
be encouraged by news organizations to tettrn for 
summer or \other "Professional Educator. Jntern- 
ships," ^ ' ^ ^ ' ^ ^ 




Education, TnTihinfi^ a 

7. Attract more mindrjjtfe^jo^ 
fellowship p rog rams j &cy ^TThe 
Harvard, and the NBSi JourfiaHsm F^lowships at The 
University of MiclJgan and ^anfor 

5. Establish job-aPlfing^skitts s^s^iorls for students to 
make them mo^ pro/lciJnt in the art of job inter- 



Employment / 9 

'^'^xisting mid-career 
manpi^rara-a4 



writifTaTand backgrounding on the. 
a^d policies of prospective 



satio;i 



viewing, resu 
media^ orga 
employers, 

9. St^rt prif-college sumrher media and*study skills 
workshop/ for Qollege-bound youngster^' whose skills 
are not yp .to^par.. / ■ * • 

,10, ExiAnd efforts to attract youngsters to rfUAa 
studied thfbugh High School Summer JourjiaHsm 
Wor/shops and Jourhalist o'^n Campus progrwns,^ 



ll/Expand./student awareness of and knowledge 
al/out the /Wide range of jobs- in ''communications, 
including'^o^e in the technical and support areas as 
well as jcjt^f in government and research. This might 
be doial^ 'through career conferences, career 
counseling, and classroom dis(!ussion. - 
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A F^ilur^.to Communicate. 
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Panelists: 

Davfe White . ) 
news directjr ^ 
UJR Radio- . , 



^|Ben Bums 

assistant managing editor^ 
Detroit News 
«l>dve Cooper ^ 
editorial writer 
Ifctroit Free Press 



^ms and Cooper were substitute panelists filling in for 
two Detroit newsmen ' \ 



12^'Kerner Plus 10^^ " ^ . ^' ' 

**A failure to communicate''*- was tke broad charge 
lievelled against ihe news media by the Kerner Com- 
mission •Report. Specif icalfy, it said the media were 
not doing an adeqifatei job of reporting on race 
'relations in America-w on the probfems in the, 
nation's black ghetto^ • , ' - 

In this conferenceyession we focused on Ipcal news 
coverage, id^ Detroit^ By tracing the* tr^pds and 
methods bteovd|pge Trqm 1967 to the present, we 
hoped to identify the signifitant changes in the way 
the metlia -Iwe covere^d the city's black population 
ever the lasudecade. 
f Detroit is Ae natio\i's fifth largest city and was one 
of the' hardesKhit areas if\ the 1967- riots. Forty-three 
deaths ^nd property cfrfmage estiiitatecj in excess of 32 
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'Detroit. I don't think we're realj^* ac/fjjainted .With 
those people, Certainly we're covering black stories 
and mjn(*rity Mories. . , . But I thinkmat the people * 
vyho we_^alk tc most of the time are the literate, the 
frustrated, the'angry, the intelligent, the educatedi I ^ 
don't think^e're really even gettiijg at the people out 
there whfc are the frustrated passes, the concerned, 
'the peopjfe who feel that nobody givfes a damn," 

Other lacto'rs restricting the upgrading gf minority 
news coverage, the panel said, included the need for 
more staffers who are willing to go' into tfie com- 
munity in seafch of slories^ limited space and airtime 
forAnndepth, non-headlirte type news ^rie§,'and dif- 
fugfulties in keeplnfi experienced staff members. 

^ _ , , ^ y^Orie problem,, perhaps ^mbre difficult to handle 

million dollars tVsMited from the rioting, looting, antj^^'^^^han some of the others mentioned, is the dilemma 
burning b hat occurred ov«f a fivejj^ay period in )ul^, major newspapers and br 

[#miin 



^ 1967. loday, Detroit i§ a city ot l^miiUon, abOut 52/ 
percent black, and is a cla'^sic case pf the large^urban 
center in cri^ig. ^t is-beset with problems arising from 
its economy, high unemployment, poof ^^^sing, 
crime, and declining sujDport frDm some quarters of 
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r^anelis'tB White and* Cooper were both .wording , 
newsmen durfng the riots, and have been in positions 
lo^bsjervelhd coverage of min»riti_es in the ensuing 
•yearsf ' ^ ' - ^ X- 

Cooper 'works for the Free Press, a newspaper that 
received high praise from the Commission for pub- 
^lishing arf exceptional post-riot analysis of local 
Negro attitudes and grievances.- - P 

'All three jJanelists were asked to'. describe their 
organizations' methods of covering the cify's minority ^ , 
community, fb^cite/efforts by their managements. to , 
puf some of the Kerner recommendations into^prac- ^ 
tice/^and to^e^cribe the results of Ihose efforts-. - , 
^In general, the panel concluded that substantial 
, diangeshavepccuryed within the Detroit news media 
over the jast de ~" 
teportingy^ttjnt^ and techniQues, more 
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'in trying to ^erve wide audiences that have different 
and of telf competing interests.. » ^ 

For the' Detroit media it is frequently'a question of 
{low much newspaper space or broadcast time can an 
organization devote to inner city news aiid^how much 
to suburban news^ * * ' ^ 

Fjor instance, the dailj^^^h^lation of the Detroit 
<Free Press breaks^dqwri roughly on^ third outstate, 
one third in the Detroit suburbs, and one third in the 
•city of Detroit, And each readei-ship group feels it is 
pot getting the coverage it needs or wants. Cooper 
said he has had readers in Gr^nd Rapids tell him tney 
would, like ^the paper better '*if it didn't sp^nd Iso 
much- time covering Detroit.'* And he questions 
f whether there are too many Detroit storfes on tqe 
'"local-page" of the Sunday edition. *i kind of wonder 
ar^ wfi really serving our 'whole readershipt of the 
whole «tate with that kind of thing? On tne other 
hand, I- think Da^roit is very, very iinportant' And the 
black ccffnmunity is very, very important." 
The city vs. suburb dilemma of the Free Paesa is 
e. They cited in particular, better y/' shared by ttie Detrpit News. According lo 8urns, the 
and technic^ues, more enterprise ^ circulation departments figure out where t^iey can 
reporting, and Ig^s dependency oil g6verivnei)t-6rig- sell the paper and who they can sellit to. !They tell 
inated stofies/increased sensitivity to myiority group y you^you're serving various readerships. And it's very 
promems, and. editorial policies th»t are more sup- / difficult for you to say/we'regoing.to really cover the 
portive of progressive and liberal: issues. ^ * ' black community in Deceit and We're going to»ignore 

On the question of staff they said the employment 
picture had imprqved for minorfties in their organiza- 
tions since 1967. Tney also noted that even though the 
number of black ^staff members had increased, in 
son^e cases frbm zero, there'are still too^pw minority 
people in policy and decision-making positions.' ' ' 
In the panel's opinion overall news coverage of 
Detroit's black population improved in the post- 
. Kerner period. But it still remains inatfequatfe. 

In its report, the Kerner Commission said that most 
news organizations had no direct access to diversified 
news sources in the blapk community, and seldom 
had a sSnse of. what is going-on there. 

Unfdmiliarity with the black population contin^ies 
tb be at least one reason fOr inadequate coverage, in 
the View of panelist Burns. 

would say that we probably know, and 
understand the story of the fighting ia Beirut, 
Lebanon, between the Christians and Moslem^ better 
than we, know the average problem of the black in 
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the suburbanites because .. .an awful lot of. the 
Detroit News circulation is in the suburbs,' And what 
you get in the4ong run is that-^ou try to balan^ many 
things, and ytJu wind yp serving (hem alt slightly 
inadequately," *. ^ - * ^ 

The tug-ofrWar between city apd subyrbtfn intef ests 
was also^ii^^Jbiy WJR Radio's White^/Hn g;eneral we 
are gettin«nOre complaints than we us^'to from 
suburbia tna^.we are covering the city as if Tt'were the 
only thiog.we'ce interested in. And I ha^ to adfnit 
that we do very poorly on the suburbs for the same 
kinds of liaisons Dave Cooper laid out," 

In adaitit)n, the coverage ^complaints from some 
De.troit readers often bvb not about the ^amount, but 
the kind of ngws thai g«ls reported. Cooper said that^ 
blacks he l^nows, inciuaing the Mayor, think Detroit' 
newspapera spend Hep much time covering crime: 
"that thQ^press givesTa false im^ge of the c^/' 

The problems tljat'^iSffeQt and often influence 
efforts to improve minority coverage are common to 

7 . .. ■•' ■ ■■; . . 
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- ^bo th newspape^j aiul broadcast organizations. But as 
"Mai jphhson of Cox Briqadcasting pointed out, r^dio 
and television stations, un^iik^ newspapers, ^re 
» licensed and subject tD federal regulation. They are 
legally mandated, as, newspapers are not, to sfiow 
tpey have attempted to-identify— antflfddress jn 
their ^programming — (he problems a*nd concerfis^ of 
their audieOces. » * V 

It was in thfe post-Kerner' period that broadcasters 
were required tj3 go into the cbmmunitiej- of ll^r 
coverage areas and identify, catalogue, and rjank trje 
problems TO'entioned most of fen' in their viewer/lis- 
tener survey^j. Those problems and concerns were 
then supposed to be^ covered at least once during the 
year ;n *ne)^s, pubjic affairs programs, docu- 
mentaries, or s(^me dther 'programming. 
Th«' minority I affairs director and thp 



economic pli^t of the unemployed in Detroit, which 
largely meani^lacks and young blacks, what is our 
respoiAib|Hty,^eyjW pointing that out and edi- 
torially UTTht-lo get those things done in the society 
that would ^l^viate that? 

QUESTION^ f;WOuld like to prefaca'my remarks by 
calling eveia/^ody's attejition \o the old phraSe that 
the 'more tliljrigs' change, the more thev remain the 
same. I'm Mf so much interested in the quality of 
coverage af mm in who's making the decisions about 
who's goini^ado the covering. ... I tvant to know why 
iT?gre peogiii haven't been hir^d 'who are non-Cau- 
casian? VN^eVmakyig the decisions, whal's going t9 
have tp a^^^pr in the general jpmmunity, or in k 
depressiori'ih ordfer to get a redStributiop of the de- 
cjsion-maJyng ^pportujgiities wher0 race is 
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affairs director were.another inhovation following 
the Kerner report, she added. "That oerson .was 
supposed to (be) a part of the community" and could 
uhcojv^r those forgotten pepple and those unknown 
. problems.'' 

QUESTION: poe recommendation made by Kera^r 
w a% tn device some means of establishing better con- 

• tacte" within the^ community. What has happened 

-atong those, lines? . 

'COOPER: i think we are far'm^a^ji responsive today 
in terms of sensing some problems and going out^on 
pur own rather than waiting for goveirnment to do it. 
But I would not begin to try and imply that we^^s 
s^ensitive as I think we' ought to be. I think ^^fre 
better equipped. I thinjc we have better reporting, 
techniques and more skillful reporting to go om^and 
to do investigative reporting of community problems, 
whether it's in the area^of drugs, or narcofics, or 
pollution, or^ economics, or • unemployment,, or ^ so 
forth. But I don't think thgt v^e have changed all that' 
much. I'm fairly pessimistic ^bout what's, happened. 
W^TR: I would certainly agree. The only thing that I 
c«B say that has happCTed at out shop (WJR Radio) 
ismat we had what was 4n 1967 an all white male 
n^ws staff of 11 people. Now there isja staff-of 15, of 
whom the last four are two blacks and two women. 
' ^* One of the blaqk reporters came from the black news- 
paper. He came equipped with an awful lot of con- 
facts and^rt awful lot of sensitivity and a personal 
history' oiPiaving lived in Detroit since birth. That haS' 
been helpful to us. But not everything he reports gets 
into the newscast, even tpda^. Considerably more 
does than did three years ago when he was new on 
our staff. * K * 

^QUESTION:' Gentlemen, my name is San^ Murray. 
I'm a law student and former reporter for;WABC-TV. 
It appears to me that you h^ve a bit of aii advant^ 
over your predecessors of a decade ago, if only that, 
you know what Kerner'said, and they at least had the 
so-called excuse that this was a surprise to them. But 
it's not clear to me, exactly what is being done aside 
from hiring a few black people and^the coverage of 
certain black stories? 

COOPERiL I don't know that I have an ea^ an^er for 
that. If we have carried story after story about the^ 
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COOPERl/A^ell, I'll be perfectly frank. I think Ih^e 
have not jftired enough, blacks. ^ 
VyHITE: .fhe ^ast time I had. an opening dn my staff 
b^caiise ^f.' EEp» (Equal Employmeni^OpportuniJiy)^ 
consideFdttons,'''i advertised in both J|rily ♦news- 
papers, ^4^' the 'Michigan Chvonide (a'llMck-own^d 
new^p^l^J, in BroadcQStini magSzine.' sent the' 
^Uon through our company, to a]l the other 
d newspapers ol|i company ov^s. It went 
^A's (Ra5io Television New^ 'DiirectDrs 
n) newsletter, tO'th^ NOW organltation. 
nd the Urban League, and I'had something 
iik'e only 35 ^responses, only two oL whofn'^were, 
minorities. So, I don't rfally mean to turn- tl\0. ques- 
tion around but I yvould fike tp havePsomebody tell itte 
wha-t more we^can do? Where else can w6 loo|cfor the 
peopl^? ^ ' ' ' , -V^' . ^: 
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Gommunity News Servipe: 

An Experiment in Minority . ^ 

Journalism ^ 

by Annette Samuels, ^Aiiov, CNS 

The ^^q}er Commission - recommended that a 
privately organized, pfivalely funded Institute of- 
Urbar^ Communications be estaWfshed by the g|?dia 
as a means tor implemenlingnts recommendations for 
education, training, and placement of minority 
journali3ts and improved coverage of minority news 
and comij^niities. An urb^n.affair3 service was to be 
established to.investigate, report, and interpret news 
frojp^he bjafck ^nd other c9mtnujii tip. ^ 

Th e Institut e was n e v e i e st a fal is hcu .- * 



^ The Community News Service in New York City 
was. Under the auspices of The New School for Social 
^ Re'^earch,in New York, with a $375^0 granLfrom the 
' Fifrd Foundation and with PhtMp^orlon, formerly 
*:^gjeculive e5i,tor of Reporter magazine" as director, 
tffe Urban -Reporting Project was to establish a 
jdialogwe between mass media in New York and the 

* bktck and Spanish-speaking residents. 

jjGotrimtinity News Service 6pened in 1970, and six 
y^^rs later cIoSq4 its doors, citing lack of funds and 
lack of interestt a's reaLson§. What had, been 
' acdomplrshed?' - • 

CNS produ-ced a daily file and calendar five days a 
week. Bureaus were established in Harlem, Central 
Bi*>ok4yn, and Souffi Br-onx. News gathered f/'o^n 

• #thesfe bureaus was fed, into a cental bureau first 

locate^ in'the Twelfth Street .offices of The New 
Schpol for Social Research. The infprrtiation was 
. iViimepgraphed an^l delivered by messenger to mediet 
•and other subscribers ^very %f ternrjon. , 

Media ofganizations, community organizations, 
^andcorporatioh^ becBme^harter subscribers. Among 
•them: CBS-TV; CBS^Rddio; WNB&TV; T)rff New York • 
Times; The lMew(York l^Q\\y News; The A/nstejrfam 
News; The York yoicerWLIB Radio; WOR-TV; 
American Air|ines; New York Telephone Co.; Hunts 
Pbint . Comriiunijy Corporatiori; PrDwn^vilk Com- 
"^^-munitjf ^Center; ,New York Urban^Coalition;* and the 
East Hdrlem Community Corpoj^ipn. 
With th&tlcind of support.it was«believed that CNS 
^-Ct5uld not fail. It would builcf itself into, a meaningful 
and viable institution £ifHi even possibly serve as a 
model for thQ establishnrent' of .organizations like it 
throughout th^ country. ^'B|ack was beajjtiful," and 
CNS couldn't miss. ThQ editor, George Earner, stated 
-^uaJ^ledly in an interview with. Time* magazine ii^ 
^ Ailjifet,- 1970,* thaf "barring mishaps we should hang 
•i in." , < • ' , . 

^ The organization had been conceiyed and^ or- 
gahized by whites. The original plan 'was to turn man- 
ffgement'and control of CN6 over to t'he minority com- 
munities. 'ThiS' was • not to be an easy process. 
Staff—moetly minorities— wasususpicioirs of manage- 
ment. and. the board of directo/s, which Nfas inostly 
white. and mostly members of the staff of Tire New' 
School for Sdci^LBjeiearch. But by May, lafl, CNS 
I was under the Control of a minority board of (^dctors 



and its main office had been moved to 125th Street in ' 
Harlem. , k 

Despite the internal changes, CNS*f staff had estab- 
lished 5olid beats ^nd its news rejejases^were being 
used for lead stories in New York rte^spapers and on 
radiq and television* . \ 

CNS first reported; on thrf bccuoajion of Lincoln 
Hospital in the SoutH Bronx by thd Young Lords, a 
militant Puerto Rican group prominettt irrthe early 
70's, and it uncovered facts' about New York's 
SQandaNridden Munjcipal. Loan Prograjt^ for .the 
rehabilitation of slum housing. CNS' ^coraed" every- 
one wh^n Candido de Leon wa&appointelJ.^residl3nt 
qf a SoutH Bronx commurfity pollege, tnakiMjiim the 
first PuertQ Rican to head*a U.S. college. \\ 
More recehtly CNS alerted its clients to ir^pending 



dem o nst r ations by youngtter3;who 

during^a summer wopk program in Harlem. C^S aUo; 
provided the lead, for a story which fhe NeW York 
Dmly* News developed ^n the changing s;nall busi- 
ness ownership patterns ffom Jewish to Arfib in 
' Brooklyn's Bedford/Stuyvesant area.^ • / * 

' But by Noveml/er, 1971, CNS was in dife financial 
straits. Without additional funding or aa increase of 
its subscriber, base,' its organizers thought it. would 
have to close^ts doorat Humberts €^fttront then 
executive editor, wa$, opnmistic. "I think CNS is af 
^ turning point. We've proved ourselves as ,a news 
_t'eam. We've also dejnonptrated (h^this kind of serv- 
ice is vitally needed in New York. Nobody else igJJro- 
vldlng it.'' r /' ^ * * 

Media editors at the time agreed that CN5 was pro.- 
vidjng a vaUiable service. The New York Times was., 
using CNS stories for leads ajtd sources ta ijict'ease its 
coverage 6f minority communities. Television news 
directors checked oufi thfe stories and found CNff 
leads^enerally stood pp. . ' 

But funding was' cqntinually a problem^ In 1971, 
when CNS severed i|s relationship with The N^^W 
School for Sdcial Research and established its board' 
of directors composed of Blacks and^ PuertQ Ricah^. it 
became that board'f^ function to raise funds. .The 
members had little Experience in fund-raising. and 
lacked oojntacts with^ white organizations that had 
both money and ^contacts. Although the subscribers 
contributed about $8(]|.000 a year for the seryice* the 
■ CNS aijn^al budget Was about $200,000. The Ford. 
Foundation continueq to be the greatest supporter, 
granting over $700,000 to CNS during the six-year 
period? ^ ^ * ^ * 

Other prJBLems plagued the service as well. CNS 
'never had fmj-time sales, promotional and marketing 
personnel to *develop programs for the oVganizMtion. 
That meant that the executive editor was responsible 
for fund-raising, ^Jes^ promotion^ aYid marketing plys 
the day-to-day\)perat{on of the new5 service. 

In an effort to indrease revenues in 1973, CNS 
sought tp establish a radio feed service. No feasibility 
studies were done, INo marketipg or premption' 
✓ strategies were devised. Money ^rom the alreeldy 
meager coffers was used to establish the project. 
After a few weeks^f operation that prografm failed. 

The Ford Foundation provided an outside con^ 
sultant to aid in fund-raising and 'publici^ty. CNS 
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* became belter known in the corporate worl J, but the ' ground for a^number of minority journalists. CNS 
. results of this campaign were raiflim'al. numbers 'among its al-umni: Ronald Smothers, re- 
• • So in November. 1976. CNSJa^ tfie hard fact that " • p^orter.- The New York* Times; Clinton, Cox, .staff 
closing Was the only answer. Foundation money and Writer, New York Doily N^w$: Leon Pitt, re|^ter. 
~ ^raitts Wad.dnpd up and 'the subscription base haa ^ Chicago Sun-Times; Barbara Flaclc, product, Chan- 
dwindled frt)m an aU-time high o| 74 jn 1973 to 30 in nel 2. "The People"; Leandra AbboW public rela- " 
1976. This was partially caused by the closing^down of tions. Con Edison; Audrey Edwards, promotion 
community-based, or^aniz'atipns funded 'during ^he ^editor. Fairchild Publications; Emile Mihie,, public 



*war on poverty" in ijM and cutbacks in.expendi; relations. Continental Group; and Priscill^ Chatman,^ 

ij^ptions .media duVing the* editor. B^ack American. ^ 
recession. ^ ' ' R^ger Wilkins, a menibef of the^editorial board ofr 

^ Those involved with CNS from its incepUpn saw it ' the New York Times', probably summed up the CNS - 

as an 'experiment'al project, the . idear was to fe^Jiigs^est of all/ln aji articli6 in More magazine in- 

deterqaine whether 'such. aVi org^i'zation was 4?eally 1976 he . said:; 'The .Bjack- part ^ of tlje Am6rican^ 

needed*aad vfhetheir.it would worlc. It Would, bfut it ' experience may. well be pulled briefl^y into^ focus, 

'•.needed monef. \ ^ ' again before if 'is pressed oiitg^ ^more fnto the back 

a dcjitjiori tojb^ neW s 's9i%ricQ*anci covefj ^ ge CNS allpy s nf thp^minH Rnt the s lQi^on'l^o av ya y. lt i J j^ S t... 

had- 



' ' " In a dditjiori tojb^ neW s 's9i%ricQ *anci covef^ge CNS allpy ^ n f J 

' ^pi^\^ed^ it also served as a >ialuable training* won't be told properly." 
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Professionalism on Both Side i)f the Desk 



Panelists: 

Itorothy Gilliam' , 
associate editor-i 'Style Secion 
blashi^gton Post . 
.Bob McBride 
station manager 
lilJBK-TV2 



Ben Burns- ^ • 
• assi5^nt managing editor 

i>etroit News ^1 
/ Bill Black ' . 
' reporter ^ ' ' 

.UJR Radio t 
' Lind^ Uright Avery ^ 

reporter . ' - 

yXY2-T\r? * . ' ^ 
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The people who rioted in 1-967, who gave physical 
expression to their rage, anger, and fri^stration, w^re 

* in their own way communicating a message.to tl)e'rest 
; \of Amprica. ^ . . . 

Their actions caught most otJ^er Americans off- 
guard, niade'ihem angry and afraid. They had'been 
ill-prepared- to understand the '"why" of ^hat was* 
happeirlng. and the rioters' message seemed inarticu- 
late,, their methods* gross. - ' * 
/ . Few people in the news business wef^ any^better 
,^ prepardd than ;th6ir .audiences to translate theJan- 
guage o\ looting aitd burnifig, of desperatioii and 
hopelessness. , 
News organizations that had previously seen no 
, ,need for blacks on^lheir staffs, turned, as Bob May-.* 
na»rd h^ sa[d,'1o a copy-ai^le. a librarian's assistant, a^' 
-1* circulation truc k 4rtv^r. a ad gav^ tbeft^^ontanemt^ 

battlefield commissions a^ reporters. . / 

, In the weeks and years A'at ioUowed, every raaj^pV 
*7news organlzation'added a few bl^ck pfeople. whom ' 
\ they found in the small ranks of black professionals 
/ already jn the business, in jourrralism schools* in 
jqui^nalism training programs, or in other non-news 
dCcupahons. • * r • • . 

•*Ten year^ater we look back and ask what the 
, editors w^r^xpe"cting.;AQd what were black men 
arid wor/en, who entered..the business in the post- 
Kerner flferiod expecting— for themselves and for the 

* prCjfessioh, 't'hpn ^nd now?- 

Those questions werfe*discussed by ouV final panel- 
in a. session dpajing with the expectations, attitudes, 
and experiences 'of feportfers and^^ditors. 

<)ur panelists were -tv^o^ whit^ editors, two black 
•reporters and a black editor, and formel* r^eporfer, 

* Doroth^iilliam, who opened the se*ssion by 'tracing* 
the history of black news people employed by the 
white ^re3S beginning in the l880s^. 

Few newspapers were* hiring salaried reporters of 
*ally race then And when T Thomas Fortune, a legen- 
dary figure in America^ journalism and a black 
• editor and writef, tried to get 'a job at the New York 
/ Evening Sun, lie wasMold reporters v^ere paid only jf 
their.stories were accepted for-publication 

Still, Fortune and other blacks sold articles to all of 
New YorJ^'s Democrafic and Independent papers. It 
wa"^ not until the late 192Qs that newsroom doors 
.started opening to blacky when ' the World began 
hiring fu41-time black reporters 

The next breakthrough came m the t940s -Several 
newspapers, the Tim6s,4t|^ Herc^d -Tribune and the 
Post ihi red blacks, ' ' 

* 

. By.the t950s, newsp'apers with large black 
populaflonj were hiring one. two, or -three black 
reportejs^per city. The pattern djdn^t- change even 
. with the 1954 Supreme Court decisiDn. In 1^3 Kbony 
magazine reported there were only blacks on white 
newspapers, and'so few J)lack5 in broadcasting fhey 

» didn't bother to take a count • ; 

. Very meager r\.umbers were added in the eArh 
1960s. And it was n^t until t^o late 1960s. wUh^ Watts 
and Detroit and Washingtan burrHng. that white- 
media nianage^rs deenied it necessary to hire blacks- 
reporters to cover at Jeast thef urban dis(}rders 



The 1968 report of the National Advisory Corp^ 
. , mission on Civil Disorders gave the fullest dimension 
to date of the need for black newspersons. 

After the Xepnec CoVnmission spo|jpe, the rXe\ys- 
papers had to 'start plotting from zero to- infinite 
growth, And we ar6 seeii^ today that that growth has 
not been vef J' ^arge at all. « 

GILLIAM: ,What, you ^ask, were we all expecting 
when we went into the me^dia? I think most^of the 
minorities who went into the media vyere expecting to 
be treated lil^e f^eporters. We expected some help 
from, the desk. We expected s*ome racial sensitivity, 
W^9 expected some "ir\tellectual" input into defining 
black issues. \ ' ♦ 

What 'we found yery-often was very little help from 
_the-desk. Very ^en we f<m fi4^Rere4 ^elp f rom othef- 
reporters than w^ founc^from* the. desk. I- think we 
found a great deal of raqiaT insensitivity, and indeed, 
entrenched institutional racisn;i, I think we'found 

/ white^premacy rather alive and well.T looked at 
some of the D^porters who arq now on the Washing- 

, . ton Post, Mfporters who have done very well, and 1 
walked around and asked them some of th6se ques- 
tions so I could relay their feelings back to you. And, ' 
increasingly I he/rd from theip that they iiad been 

• expecting sOme of thp things that I have mentioned. 
But what they found was a sophistication of-racisifl, 

• that theyliad never dream,t of^ . ^ 

,1 do^t have any easy answers about wheie we go 
^from rel-e, but fdojhink^at some of these issues can 
be at.tacked in very syslSfeatic way5. 

One of the things that was^mentioned to me by some 
of the reporters that I askeii about thij question was 
the way blacks were categorized, for one thing. That 
the black reporter often found himself put in a special 
cafegpry,** where, there was little attention paid to* 
black is&ues. And very little of the kind of Brain- 
storming that went on around a general story went op 
in lerrtis p/ tjadk stories., \ 

The typrcal white editor would say, *'Here's 
another press conference that Colcyiel ,HasSan has 
converted, go by and check jt out.*' There was very 
little conceptualiziftg about what the issue. was. 

It deemed to many of them thSt they were being 
used* as pacification personalities, as sort of 
■ agents— brack agents for white editors. And tRey felt 
they wer^ getting little real'saltffaction from what 
they had been doing. ^ 

I think we should a«K when we look at where are 
we going— where are we now? It seems to me that 
we'reMn something of ,a different era. . . . In some of * 
the larger papers, where there 'are' significant num- 
bers of bla9ks, we seem to be in J^he *ag,e of the^cross- 
over.repoTvter. wh^re the bjack reporter ij^often told 
t9 cover stories of the ^white communitTes, but the 
'cruel joke is that nobo'dy is still payingBttentiorf to the 
black community. So the processes tjjiat we talked 
about still are not being covered. , • 

It SQcms to me where we are now also is that there 
is a growing unrest among senior minari'ty journalists.' 
And I think that's one of the questions that we have to 
deal Withn. because the effect pf the flight of these 
newsmen. I thmk. is incalculable in terms of answer- 
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ing the questior/ of ho\^ do we get significant minority 
perspective q^the coverage o^f the Amleridan scene 
today. ^ ' ^ ; • ^ 

If we accept a cliuhe th§it I think ha^ a'lot of validity,' 
lhat newspajDers are in a sense Writing a first rough - 
draft of, history, then the importance of getting tha^ 
black perspectivil is of significance not only to bla^<f^ 
»but to the wider audience. And it seems to m^hart 
one of the perceptions that is most difficult for whites 
to understahd is v(^hat a great stake they have in racial 
hartnony in this country. So it is not enough to .simply . 
say that we haVe done this/ or we have done that in 
terms of pacifying'blacks. The real issue has to be that 
bojh interests are served; when thl^ job is done and 
done well. 

I think the bottom line ... is that' those of us in the 
media a re^fti^drug very few changes in inslilutiofraf" 
atlitydes. We,/ind that very often when responses are 
positive, it^ to the individual raising the question or 
the issije, not as a genuine response to the problem of 
black coverage, or the presence of blacks in the 
media, and, it seems that marry of the people who 
Vere in the media earlier — neWs people who were 
created by the civil rights mo>>ement— arq^now be-- 
.ginning to look at alternative careers. 

A lot of young colleagues (are) going into law and 
into other industries because they have found that the 
frustration makes it difficult to stay in the daify media 
fpr arty indefinite period of time. But they ako don't 
find that there's any way up, in terms of moving up 
within the management structure, that the^e is a limit 
today on where the trained black journalist can go . 
ithin the context of the* newspaper.- ^ 
The final tning I vyould like to'address myself to a 
little; bit is what happens in the assignment process . 
with thfe infusion of a' black editor., What do^ it mean 
to have a black editor among the»ot)^ers? 

In the context of the Style section, I-tl^nk there are 
three separate categories. One i^fust the category of 
presence. When we sit around-^end rjakfe a deci^on 
about what's going to go in the Style sectTonj it is 
significant tp have the presence of a black editor. I 
^think there's very oftgn very specific input jn terms.of 
^ideas, or very often a tempering of the direction in 4 
which a story might go. I think I do see an increasingly 
hard line on the part of some of my colleagues; that 
there is less interest in ^meeting some hi the charges of 
the Kerner Commission.^ , - . ^ 

One of the specific charges that we've talked about 
is the charge to increase and to Venev^^j^interest in 
black culture-— that you cover the pr^^Bes of the 
community, not merely the crises of the immunity. If 
seems to me that tfiere is kind of anTn'creaslng conser- 
vatism on the part of some people. I think it comes not 
specifically as a conservatiye response, but . . . when 
we start saying, "Weli, let's' treet everybody the 
same," that becomes a very\conv^niejit cop-out. One 
of ^ihe reasons I wantedjo give this history of the rela- 
Honship of the black rf portei to the white media is to 
say that for most of the yeaTspf our history they were 
irnot treated the same. NoA w^s the black community 
- treated the same. \ \ 

It'«s only been .since .KArn^r that itft^Ak about 
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treating black reporters and black prospective hires 
in the black community the same. Sp I think there are 
some very subtle, on the one hand and sophisticated 
on the other hand, elements of racism that.we have to 
deal with. * ' . : 



The term "qualified blacks" is one which rankles ' 
many black people in and outside the news business 
wlio have heard it used over the years as a smokes- 
screen to conceal discnrrrinatory practices. . V 

Kerper 'also had something- to say on t]jjs i^site: 
'Th^ plaint is, 'We can't find qualified Negroes.'-flut^^ 
thisi rings hollow from an industry where, only- 
yesjirday, jobs were scarce and promotion unthink- 
aWfe for a man whose skin wds black." 

^ the vievv of editor B ^ms, hewevefrtf^ e i 3 suc o f 

competency and fitness is one he finds troublesome. 

BURNS: Speaking from my view as an editor who 
has hired for several different newspapers, I see that 
the various training programs . . . have levelled off. 
Basically the quality of applicants has levelled off. I 
am not seeing an increase. And the vast majority of 
applicants thtft come to my desk and isay they want-a 
job with the newspapers, which I- have worked for 
and have been hiring for, have, not actually breen 
qualified to go to w^rk on that newspaper at that pdjkt 
1n timey W' 
Since they are not qualified, they don't get hired. I 
can give you an example: One time I was working at a 
^ewsptaper . where I had the approval of three 
minority applicants for three mirtority positions. For 
each ane of those positions I interviewed seven to ten 
highly recommended applicants who came from 

f journalism schools with recommendations. 
. Out 9i fhose seven to ten, only one or two were 
basically qualified to start working at a daily news- 
paper as reporte^To me that is too small a number. I 
think we need to get that figure up. ^ 

I think the journalism schools, are doing a dils- 
service to the students, to the profession, and to their 
own reputations when they get' caught in the syn- 
•dro^n^ of graduating marly students — and 1 know that 
they're under a great pressure to graduate minorities 
and have minority programs and graduate more 
students each year. But J think that when a student 
comes out of the journalism school he or she should 
be prepared to at teast be considered for a basic job 

• on a daily hewspaper or a weekly newspaper. 

QUESTION: ^Could*! ask you ^'quick question? How 
does that compare with the whi^ applicants you had? 

BURNS: I think to a lesser degree it is a problem for 
all applicants, but*it's less of a problem with white 
applicants than it is with minority app^icafHs. There 
^eemslo have been a tendency to crank them through 
and say, "There, w/6Ve graduated them an^i they're 
ready to go." Arid they've taken people, and'they send 

, them out into the industry and say they're ready to go. 

' And they're not ready to go. 

QUESTION: Sir, I'm nofsure Tunderstand, in vj^w- 
of the fact that just recently two black men of liinited 
formal educational experience won Pulitzer Prizes. 
In view of the fact that^ there are colleges, many 
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colleges across Ihe country, turning out thousands of 
black people who'kad experience with Eriglish, who' 
know the English language and have studied 
journaUsnS what is fhe problem? ^ ' ^ 

BURNS: In view of the facts that you mentioned, they 
have no relevance at all to the applicants that corAe to 
my desk and cannot write a sentence and cannot 
write a news story. The applicants I have seen coming 
in and seeking a job are not winning* Pulitzer Prizes. . 
They are not even getting ]obs in' the industry. 

QUESTION: But in view of the fact that we're tallfing 
of the people who do come to your desk, if the interest 
is (here to hire black pet>ple, is there effort on your 
pari to pursue avenues other than universities? 

BURNS: 'In terms of minority hiring programs, 
ifeu^outloefciftg^foF-etheF applicantSrand 
you eventually find the applicant you want. But I 
thinkWe have tolncrea^e the quality levels of more*of 
the minority, applicants. And that is my point as an 
editor .^*We have to have more of those people, coming 
up to ttly desk vyho are qualified for a ]ob. Not as 
many who are unqualified. • . 

In 1963, the year prior ta*is joining WJBK-TVZ, the 
CBS affiliate in Detroit, sta^tion manager McBride 
said the news department^staff consisted of foy^nd a 
half white males. {The half represented a pWt-time 
employee.] - - . 

Four^ears later the staff had increased to 17. After 
1967, things changed according to McBride, beca*use' 
of pressure irom organized groups, and 'he feels, 
because. bf an increasufg sensitivity. 

Currentl>^, the station employs 17 people who 
appear on the air. Fo4ir are black. Of 11 news interns, " 
four are black. The station hasi224 eigployees; blacks 
number 47.' ' _ ' ' 

SiQce Kerner, the station has added a puMTc"^ 
relations ddb^rtment whose director and two staff 
pers998 are* lacks. 

Among several "success^slorie^ McBride de- 
iscribed is the station's high ^stpS^a nchor person— ja 
blpclsJemdle—who came to Detroit and WJBK with a 
background of teaching English on television in Japan, 
and.had ji o formal journ^ism training. ' 

tAnother'ot th,e 'staiionis former black female re- 
porters was discovered and hired away from her 
glerical position* with the Wayne County Road 
Commission. 

Linda Wright Avery was a high school student when 
Kerner released its report in 1968. After graduating 
froin college, ihe decided to become a. reporter arrn 
enrolled in tne 
University.' 



le master's program at Columbia 



WRIGHT AVEkY: The first day I was there they had 

a sort of introductory welcome. The one thing I 
. remember about that day is one of the professors said 

something to the effect, ''Oh, by the way, you people 
'shouldn't be like the last class that wa? here. They 

were all worried about the minorities getting all the 

jabs.'*' 
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Well you hear something liketthat, a comment made 
in passing; il's supposed to be a joke. But it makes you^ • 
stop and think why;it was mentioned at all. m 

I bajicall/Jiad to learn the te'chnical ropes of 
once I got on the]ob» because I (don't) think Columbia . 
or any journalism $chooL can < really duplicate the 
actual experien/:e.of street reporting and^he TV news 
station. k - ^ " ' , 

I expected wten I camfe out of journalisft* school to ' 
get an entryTleCdi job and to have to spend quite a bit 
01 time paying n^y dues, Iforning the ropes, learning 
the technical side of the busl|iess. 

but there was another ejfpectatiqn . . . after I had 
mastered writing the tight lead sentence ^nd making a 
two-hour syinposium into a SO-second-stoty that jndde 
^ sense, I exji^cfed fe go in whatever direction my 
abtlittes-arrd nty int^rests^ led me. And^ in term* oSf - 
speciali^ng jn minority affairs . . . that was going to 
' re one of many options. I expected to be a reporter 
. and the best repwter 1. could be and not the.best ret 
porter of blact stories, or tht best black re- 
porter-r-just a good reporter. • 

There's a reoorhmenSatioh (Kefner report) that 
calls for the ^jdpansion of.coverageM the Negracom- 
munity and vite problems tlyough permanent assign- 
ment of repor ers who -ye familiar wUb urban and 
racial affair^; By the time Fgot out of gnrauate school, 
specializing: or not specializing in minorities on 
community affairs: . . Was a moot point. The nation's 
economy »was tight, and ij stations* were hiring 
reporters at all, they were looking for^enera^assign- 
ment reporters who could do the job, cover all kinds 
' of stories, and preferably had Rrigr experience.' 
«K One thing I learned from the reporters I was in con-\ 
tSft with who had been in the business slightly longer 
was that-being^ crusader for reporting on minority 
-a^teir&r or being designated as that permanent 
'minority affaira^ reporter, could be a sort of dead end ' 
because the Interest in that was waning and things^ 
were moving in a different direction. The bigger 
issues were becofning women's rights, the economy, 
the environment, and yofi sometimes find yourself 
> out in ]the fcold. 
- What I'm building id is that while the number of 
minorities you see, and I'm speaking particularly -of 
TV, has grown and will continue to" grow ... I think 
there's a question among those people v^ho arejhe 
out-front troops about what direction We're going in. 
Whmnjsv we really- are doing anything differently 
frofn'the way it was done when the staff was all white 
reporters. 

may have gotten a better opportunity, a better 
slfa(ie at getting into this busmess, because of FCC 
rUlin^s, because of the Kerner report, and riots, and 
inaivi^^uaJfy there definitely are success stories. . . . 
Bi^t 1 don't think th^t we're necessarily helping to 
m^kel TV news; and the media in general more 
re^onsivlp to ^jid reflective of community concerns 
by lour presence. - ^ 

Sndl the reason for 4hat—6ur survival— we're sur- 
fig in tne business because we can live up to and 
t the standards and the formats that exi^. But we 
don't ipflu|ence; we lack influence. The people wHo 
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arfr^he repBFers artd are going out and doing the 
stories are not manageipent, not editprs. We're not the 
^ ones making de^cisions. We're not the ^:ssjgnment 
edifort: We're AQt at the little meetings irf the 
mornings \yhere the*approach to the storaes, or even 
' Vyhich stories ar6 going to be" covered, is hashed ciut. 
J^e iia.the best with what we get, and that varies t6 
ysome extent.. In TV particularly, reporters are not as 
independent as they might be at a newspaper, You 
tdon't start your day digging tip stories that yoii think 
might be good to cover. You st^ft the day with a story 
s|^eet that has been plotted out by assignment editors. 
J^ayte a suggestion^ou made is on that sheet, but not 
necessarily. . , ^ 

ThwPe's another section of the Kerner report that 
calls for promoticfn'of qualified Niegrp tournalists td' 
positkma of i'^ponsibifity in^ manag e iljn enl^ meaning 
beyond being front-lfne reporters. . . .that is really 
• crucial, .because the producers and assignment 
editors and news directors regularly, plot what will be 
Icovered and how^nd pur individual compefenoy 
' isn't enough to nmxe sure that coverage ^s broadened " 
or changed in any way. ; ^ 

My feeling is that while'lhiere are moi^e minorities 
in TV, there are very few 6i us in management. . . .we 
have to get more people into decision-making posi- 
tions. And we could iise a little — a,lot— more support 
r fr«m the community that demanded iw-ne pr ten years 
ago that we be there in the first place. It's not up to me 
to say tfiat m^ybe *v^e're doing too mai;iy feature 
stories, but unless some segment of the community, 
black or white, says, "VVje don't want to see that 
♦ garbage; give us this instftad/',I don't^think there'5 
going to be much room for diang^' especially wheo 
the ratings reflect that people like the new (features) 
kind of approach to news. 

' Bill Black spent 10 years with the-Michigan Chroni- 
fle, a black-owned nevyspa^Der, before joining WJR 
Radio as a city reporter two and'a half years ago. 

Like Gilliam and Wright Avery, many of Black's 
commenfs centered an the critical issue of black in- 
volvement—or lack of it— in the dedision-making end 
of the news business. 



BLACK: I find it interesting that this program evolv- 
ed from the Kerner report. 'Because in May, 1966, a 
young reporter in Detroit 'predicted what n^pened 
on July 23, 1967. It happened that he was working for 
one , of the major newspapers in,JPe^feit, awd had 
formerly been my colleague at the MiCTig.an Chroni- 
de. And his editors laughed at him.. and they con- 
tinued to laugh for 14 months, until mid-day Sunday, 
July 23. (the late Joe Strickland) called thewshot 
right on the line. That gives you one aspect of what 
Linda called the decision-making process. 

Now it occxirs to me that it doesn't make any dif- 
ference whether you have one black staffer, five, ten, 
whether the* percentages are one or five or teSo or 
more.. ^ I 

In, my judgement, fhe news media perform a vital 
function of providing a window on. the world for the 
people who re^ -or listen to that particular station or 
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newspaper. And in Detroit, and I can only speak of 
Detroit, because I haven't spent mOch time in other 
cities in the past three years, that window reflects 
tokenism, the most in vidio)*«,' virulent kind of sophis- \ 
ticated'suburban racism. ^ 

And how many blacks, Poles, Chicanos, -American. 
Indians they have on their statf ^esn't make any dif- 
" ference. Because the people making the deqisioi^s 
have changed very little. ^They area very powerful, 
r^luqtant dragon^^being'forced into the latter half of 
the 20th century. 

I'm flabbergasted that anyone has the audacity in * 
197-7 to say "I can't find quoJi/ied- black applicanjs." 
Hell, f started working for the post office in 1943 ^s a 
kid. And on the second floor of the old General Post 
Office they had one row oj blact attorneys, another 

row of^harmac ist&t anothe rjow of m e d s tudent s, a nd 

they were telling the same story in 1943, **Can't find 
qualified black applicants." 

Now ihere are numerous reasons why the best 
black^udents don't apply for a journalism -job in 
radio, televisidh or newspapers, because the per- 
ceptions are that the jobs ar*en't going to be there. . 

I started writing for a newspaper when I was work- 
ing on an assembly line in a factory, because I wanted 
to Be exposed t^ the kinds of situations that m^guys 
were forced -to live and wo,rk under. And to that 
they're not qualified . . .the best qualified ones don't 
even CQme to the door, because they don't want to , 
hear that "WelK thank you, yes, that's a fine resume. ^ 
and . you've got excellent grades, ^nd you have in- 
teresting experience, and you were editor at the U of 
M Daily and we'll call youV And the kid walks out the 
door. 

Forget that stuff: . That may have worked 50 years 
ago. It doesn'f work today for any ki^s, black or white. . 
They ai^far too sophisticated for anyone's scam. 
Jhose go^d appliC'ants that don't show up at that desk 
. also read and know about lawsuits. They know what 
your staff situation is and they know Wtiat yourji 
editorial policy is. 

Black related the decision-making issue to the way 
local news organizations handled an incident in 1976 
involving a youth gang invasion of the cjty's con- 
vention hall. 

BLACK: If you listened or read t)nTy the D'etroit news 
outlets, you got the impression that there were 10,000 
gang members piarching down East Jeffer^n and 
Woodward converging tm Cobo Hall preparing to take 
over the city. • 

We have a quarter of % million kids in the public 
schools in the cily of Detroit. -No one has been able to 
find more than 400 hard core gang members. And . 
what wa« the lead stoiy for months bn endY And 
1 what's the first question (when) the police chief has a 
news conference about a multiple muraer? "Chief, 
how're the gangs difing!" If he has a news Conference 
about heroic police officers — "Gee, ChieL wlH^ do 
you think the guys are going to do this summer?'* If he 
has a news Conference to announce acquisition of two 
army surjplus helicopters, "Chief, can you col^trol the 
gangs thfs yea^? Will the helicopters handle the gangs 
any better than they did last year?" , 
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. Kerner' pli)[s 10. I think the report "Was accurate 
then; I think What was written Jhen could practically 
almost- accurately be written today. 

There's been a lot of *'^)at:k-patting and maybe a 
number^of people ^ave salved theirjconsciences. But^ 
from the standpoint of talktng about the gut issues, the 
things that caused 1967 could dause a 1977— the fact of 
^e matter is. inihe city of DetrSit-we're a hell of a lot 
worse off now than,we were in 1967, , 

the story in Detroit that ^practically nd one vyill- 
touch is that the cleavage in the black community 
^between those fortunate enough, to have that good, 
'solid, middle-class background, and those who don't 
have it has grown as \vicie and as broad as th^ 
cleavage that exbts between the white and blaek 
; Commuhities. ^ . , \ * / ^ 

Whw^j^ covef^aiiyof these dVic things iiT'E>etrott 
now .you always see the sam^scattering of Storjes, 
there are the same black faces and Jhe same white 
faces, *You go Jo the NAACP Freedoh(i,Fund dinner 
and there arq no gang members there^ *io gang mem- ' 
'bers' parents, w . .. . \ ' 

] From the standpoint of the medi^ situation, the de- 
cision-makers don't-live in Detroit, more importantly,. 
, don't know Detroit. They want that titillating kind of ^ 
story . . . and that's wha4 they get. - 

I think that I left the best newspaper in Detroit, 
working for'a mickey-mbus^ minority newspaper. It 
w^s the b6st job because they let me choose what T 
• war^pd to cover, I w&s out th^re and the guy said; 
"You're out there, you know what should be covered, 
do it," 

When twent to WJR. it was essentially the same, 
Tlia| is a rare privil^e, I guarantee you. News 



coverage in Detroit would improve dramatically il the 
experienced reporters Jh our city had something to 
say about what they cover^^t they don't. There is 
someone sitting behind a ifWh <m1io may know his waV 
downtown, ^ho certainly cait find Rjenaissance 
Center, now, But ifjyoiji tak^ him ^f the freeway three 
blocks, someone's/got: to give him directions back to 
the freeway, A^vH him which way hi^ station is. To 
say that that's improvement, that's — it's absurd. , 

Bob mentyyi^JpfTfand'a half on his staff in 1963. : 
Well, in my judgm^r, there's still a lot of halfs o^ 
staffs. And it's reflected in their work, I don't think 
that's the problem otjournalism schools. I think that's 
a problem of manageTfi«^il. 

There are those who imply that when they hire a 
eub reporter that reporter should be caplble of going 
to Vietnam or South Africa .or Buckingham Palace^ 
and covering anything witfi^ tTie ability ^of someone^ 
who's been out there 20 years. Come on! Station 
managers don't graduate from the Columbia Schoot of 
Journalism with a mapr in statiorWnanagement. They ^ 
work their way up. Reporters have to do precisely the " 
same' thing. ' - • 

One of [he pending tragedies, as I see it, is that 
these so-called consultants who got their foot in th^ 
door with television, and have now gotten their feetih 
the dooV in some radio stations,* have als'o had con- 
siderable influence on the papers, who are doing-pre- 
cisely the same thing. Now they want that same 
titillating story. Let's write about gangs and ADC 
fnolhers and loafers that don't work. Let's not cover 
the medicaid ripoffs top closely; let's not give too 
much coverage "to concerned citizens for better carj^ 
ai^d outfits like^ that because they're radicals. Well 
that guy from some suburb made that decision. 
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*Minprity Enrollment' 
\ In Journalism Schaols 

- ' Black minority students marfe up 3.87f of the total enroll- 
ment of 190 colleges and urtiv6rsities*offering journalism 

' education in W76. They were 2,540 of th%t^otal 64.502 stu- 
dents. There were alfo 1340 students oi other minority * 
groups' (Spanish speaking, Asian-American and native 

Americvr) ^ . ^ 

Thjs rispres^nted na increase in percentage for -blacks 
over 1975. It was'a 1^^*^ increase over 1973 when these figures 

- werp first c n llftntftd p art pf tbft a nnual fiurvfty nf ftnro]!- 
ments*cond4|ctedior the Association for Education in^our- 
hali^jrt. in T973, with*164 schools reporting a total of 48.327 
students, t^ere were 1.407 black students. 

Thise figures are "only good estimates at best," accord- 
ing fo Professor Paul V. Peterson. of Ohio State University, 
who feports the findings annually in AEJ's journalism Edup>-) 
cator. Sdme sdhools deM^e /to provide minority figures/' 
some just guess^at the numbers, some don't respond at all, 
and 'others provide precise figures.^ • • 



V An earlier seties, of figi/es compiled by 'Professor 
Edward J. Trayes of Tempfe University for AEJ is ndtpre- 
cisely comparahfcT}ecause Trayes surveyed fewer schools 
and counted only juniors and seniors in journalism. He did 
be>|^||:||^ttigiiig minorities earlier, and his resirits are^infor*^ 
mativel ^ ^ . - . 

"T^*>ayles located^28 black juniors and seniors in 1969 in hiy 
first survey. They madeuifp 2^/V of the juniors and seni6rs in 
the 69 schools he, surveyed. The following year his survey 
covered •tfti' schools, which reported 7,440/ majors.^ '237 or 
3.197f of ipem black. The 1970 survey showed that 40% of 
the sgfiools responding had n<f black students. In Trayes^ 
TasT $u'rv^^(iy74) only 207( ot* itie 13^5 schools reportea no 



*black slucfents, and the number of black juniors and seniors 
had risen lo»681 or 5.47f of the total of,12,516. 



^Peterson said there were 266 programs in journalism* in 1975. and 
► many pf^ play schools, not responding to his surve.y were small 
schools wnoscvnumb^rs would not change the figures much. 

, 'Peterson reported a total of 33,1.0^ journalism students in 1970 
> 



Tpoyes' figures 



1969 
1970 
4971 
1972 
1974 



69 scliools 
103 schools , 
114 schools 
135^hools 
135 schools 



6.418 
7,440 
8,577 
11.329 
12.516 



jr/sr 



128 
'237 
384 
472 
681 



black ( 



of total 

3.197r ^ 
4.57r 

4,^7^ 

5,47r 



Peterson's figures 
1373 164 schools 

1974 164 schools 

1975 196 schools 



48,327 all students 
55.078 . ^ 
c 

64.151 



1976 190 schools. ' 64,502 



J .407 blacker 
^IM^ blacker 

874'other4ni». 
2.216 blacker 
1,171 other min. 
2.540 blacker 
' 1.540 other min. 



2.87r of total. 
2.95'!^r of total 
1.6V( 

3.87r of total 
1.67r 

3,87f of total 



SOURCE^: ' 

,/ournaijsm Educator, Fall 1971 
Jan. '1975. )an. 1976. Jan. 1977 

Journalism Quarterly, Summer 1970. Spring 1969. 



Jan. & Oct* 1972, July 1974, Oct & 



r 



r 



Minority Employment 
In Broadcasting * 



Minority employment in commerxilll television continued 
'^leveling off* in 1^76 following a iteria that started about 
. three years ago. 
/ FCC employment reports from 665 stations last year count 
5,932 minority employees out of a total, faiU-time work force 
, of 43.268. otM^' 

When part-time workers are included mino^ties are 12% 



* of ihe l oial. - 

(Non-commercial stations 11581 reported 881 minorities 
out of 6,904 total, or 13%). 

A, comparison of full-timer employment figures fgr 641 
stations found minority employment increased 17^ between 
1975 ai/d 1976. That's considered a derline compared to the 
years 1971 thru 497? when the proportion of minorities 
climbed from 8.39V tari.57r. 

Blacks are 107f of tHe minority grouping. Orientals, 
American Indians, and Spanish Americans make up the 
balance. 

FCC reporting forms list nine job categori|s whifih do not 
acctirately correspond to job titles used by tlfe broadcast in- 
dustry. That's especially true of the top. four where people 
make the most money and also make ifnportant company 
decisions. X^e result is scime uncertainty ahdul just what 
d|ities people are performing. 

Critics suspect some stations are concealing the true 
employment picture for minorities and women behind the 
titles: officials/managers, professionals, technicians and 
sales. As evidence they pits the increasing^ numbers oM 
minorities and women counted in these top : 
and their declining numbers in the lower 
fice/clerical, craftsmen, operatives and labor 

They question fiow a supervisory/manage;! 
787f can be adequately served by a suppor 
22*^^^. and they' see these figures as an 
promotions being'made only on paper. 

Another unrelated but striking observg 
minorities comprise a highej proportion of 
staff* tKaiv they'do full-time. • 

There's no qaestion that more minorities arl employed in 
brbadcastjng today than at any time in tfte industry's 
history. The question is what are they doing? 

Obviously only a few o^lie 5,932- in commercial tele- 
vision are in the "high^visimlity" fobs. That would include 
* on-cam^ra reporters, ana they apparently haven't been 
counted recently. However a 1973' RTNETA survey did 
describe the typical, minority newsperson as: noale, black, 
27-years old, some college (487r), college grads (447r), a^ 
bro^caster for 3-years, on present staff for 2, genera" 
satisfied with his job. 1)tit felt underpaid at $180/week me- 
dian safary, -and his w^rk rated excellent or good"^ his 
news 'director. * ^ ^ ' ^f ^-,,. 

Forty^-five per cent of RTNDA respondents also bdieveCt 
•th&y had less chance than a non-minority of being pro- 
moted io a management position. . 
* The F^d counted 237 black officials/mana^fs in^976. 
And Black Enterprise magazine publisher Earl Grave^says 
increasing numbers of blacks in all types of work under- 
stand that showcase'^jobs often lack the power to influence 
company policy. 
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TV in Jackson, Mississippi. After a successful license 
challenge (1964 to 1969) it is being run temporarily by an 
i-ntegratied community group. A black Mississippi college 
^nd state educational television are sharing the station's 
profits. * ^ 

Of four news directors mentioned, two worlpn radio. The 
other two are in television. Robert Reid isxJtilheSst bureau 
chief for NBC and Jonathan Rodgert is at WBBM in 
Chicago. Reid and Jjidgers both received training in the 
Columbia Program wr Minority Journalists. 

Black ownership of television stations in the continental 
*U.S, is limited to one commercial station. WGPR in Detroit 




part- 



In its Febroary, 1977, issue BEjdenlified 20 blaclcs WorlL 
ing behind^llie-scer>es in broadcast management as genew 
managers, sales managers, program directors,, business 
mcinagers dnd news fUrecfops. • 

PiVt ftre.said to be the only black genefal managers of 
noft-black radio stations. William Dilldqy is the sole blaclc 
seneral manager of a commercia^^television station, WLBT- 



(since September, 1975) and the educational station. 
Channel 32 owned by Howard University. It received FCC 
permission to broadcast in 1974, b'u't is not on the air yet. 
*****(LA Timef, July 4, 1974.) , ^ ' , 

Gary, Indiana, has a black owned and controlled cable 
franchise (since 1973) and black groups hold cable fran- 
chises in Atlanta, Payton and Detroit. *****(BJack Enter- 
prise. September, 1974.]^., 

Of the 7,000 plus commercial radio stations in'the U.S., 33 
are black owned and operated. *****(BJack Enterprise,' 
September, 1974.) 

In Jahuary, 1977, the Congressional Black Caucus moved 
{to increase and expedite black ownership of broedcast sta- 
tions. It petitioned the FCC to force broadcasters involved 
in revocation or disqualification hearings to turn oveu their 
licenses to^buyers* groups with 507p minority membership. 
Such groups would be assigned the licenses in question "at 
a substantially lower sales price." *****(NY Times, January 
17, 1977.) ' . ^ ' 

The Caucus has been one of the media's most vocal critics 
on the subject of minority employment and ownership. Ih 
1972 it called black journalists and others to testify at 
hearings on blacks in the media. And it concluded that 
racism in employment "p^vacfed " the mas^ media. It also 
charged that radio and television stations— and news-? 
papers— had systematically exchided blacks from employ- 
ment. 

SOURCES' ' » 

Television Station EmpJoymenl Practices 3976, ^United 
Church of Chrfst Office of CoijmfuniCation. 

RTNDA—Survey of MinopHies in Broadcast News. January^ 
1^75, Vernon Stone^^-Umversity of Ge^gia; Tracy Regan, 
KWWL-TV, Wa^floo, Iowa. 



linority Errtployment ^ # 
In Newspapers 

* y 

The employment of minorities in news editorial jobs in 
the nation's newsrooms has apparently stalled at under 1% . 
of the 40,1)00 tofal. ('*Woodstein U." The At/antic. March, 
1977) ' . ^ 

Bob Maynard, member of the editOrTlf^ard and ^ 
editorial writer for the Washington Post^ recalled that at the • 
time the Kerner CommiSsion issued itg report in 1968 there 
wer^ 25 to A black reporters on AAierican dailies., 'The 
number is around 3Q0 today,'* he told students at the ^ 
Howard University 6th Annual Communications 
Conference. (February. 1977). 

The American Society.of Newspaper Editors' Cominittee 
on Minority feojAymeni in its most recent teport (for 1975) 
said that of tnWs.OOO newS professionals on daily neia;^- 
papers, only 17r were minorities. The figure for broajd- 
castyig was 37r„ according, to /(oNE. 
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The Newspaper Guthjtts'currenlly concluding its first sur- 
vey of minorities and^ome^n in their 82 locals. (March, 
1977) 

Blacks are even ra£9r in management and policy making 
roles in the media. Three vyhite-owned dailies have black 
managing editors and one television statioii has a black 
general manager, according to Chuck St4(ne. syndicated, 
columnist and president of thB recently formed National' 
Association of Black -Journalists. Stp/t^'has »lso located 
eight black editorial writers andymoe black newspaper 
columnists. (1977} 
The figures on minority^^eflTploynrent are extremely dif- 



ficult to obtain, atid most reports or studies do not u^ com- 
parable job categories or media. Only those businesses with 
100 or more employees must report minority employment 
figures with EEOC. 

The EEOC figures are complicated by a system of job 
categories Mhat does not differentiate between 
news/editorial positions and other professional and 
managerial employees. So, EEOC figures for 1975, which 
combine .all these categori^in the on^ called ''image- 
, makfers,." found that 3.87r of these *'imagemaker" jobs on 
U.S. new9papers weriMield by minorities! Many news- 
papers have no minority employees, and in general the 
larger publications hav^ the higher percentages of 
minorities. ^ . \ 

One qf the -earliest studies of black employment in 
newspapers was made in 1969 by Dr. Edward ]. Trayes, of 
Temple University! Trayes surveyed 32 daily newspapers in 
16^ of the nation's largest cities. H& found that'2.67f of ffie 
news executives, desk editors, reporters and photographers * 
on these newspapers were black. He located one assistant 
city editor, six- copy,^4nakiaup or picture , editors and 18 
photographers who were black 

Another studr: made by W6ody Klein in 1968 found that 
the Washington Post had tiie highest percentage of black 
employees of the 61 newspapers studied. Of thef*ost's 245 
professional newsroom employees (news executives, desk- 
^ men. reporters and photographers), '16 were black — or^ 
6.57^. The Cleveland Press in the same study with 80 w^ffs- 
room employees had 5 who were black— 6.27f. \ 

'Nlegro popalaliohs \n the 16 cities ranged from 10 to 507r 

SOURCES:'. 

"The Negro in )ournalism' Surveys Show Low Ratios," 
Edward ). Trayes. /ourna//sm Quarterly, Spring 1969, pff. 5- 

"Minority 'imagemakers' in media jobs increase," News* 
paper Fund Newsletter, p. 4, October, 1976. 

"Still ligw Blacks on Dailies, But 500r More in j-SchofJls. Re- 
cent Sim^eys Indicate." Ed\\ard |. Trayes. Journaljsm Quar- 
terly, Summer 1970, pp 356-360 



many were hypersensitive to ir^uiries and others just plain 
frustrated. There was weariness and general disaffection. 

Editors' frustrations centered on«two issues; the'ir deter- 
mination to maintain high editorial standards and their 
desire to hire minorities. They wanTed minority em- 
ployees—but those who were well-educated and ready to 
do the job. Some employers wer^ willing to hire, good 
prospects and spend time training them. But in general, 
editors and publishers expected ^he new employees To 
emerge from schools and colleges with basic writing and 
reporting'skills. The ASNE committee urged its members to 
pay at t ention tn t hp srhnnls and t>iP qii alilyL ^f o Hi ir ati n n hv- 



ASNE Minority 
Employment Reports . 



The American Socii^ty of Newspaper Editors Committee 
on Minority Employment noted the declining pressure for 
minority recruitment and hiring in its final report in 1974. 
• After three years of repeated checking on noinority employ- 
* ment, recruitment, standards, and complaints, the com- 
V ^mittee decided it had served its purpose and ceajsedits sur- 
veys. Their fadt-fin^ing had convinced them that: the ma- 
jority of U.S. editors favored increased opportunities for 
^ members of 'minority groups, but progress yCas so slow that 

ERIC . . . 



their own areas and to sponsor special minority education 
programs and engage-in recruiting. 

The ASNE committee predicted slow progress "as the 
aw^ness of iMrspapers' genuine demeod for black talent 
tricfTes into the black communities and gradually produces* 
a more adequate supply of capable applicants." 

The recession and the marked increase in militancy by 
women for more women in news jobs in the mid 1970s pro- 
duced further barriers to progress in hiring of minorities. 

SOURCES: 

"ASNE survey shows minimal'gain in blgfk reporters," 
Edjtor & Publisher. April 13, 1974, p. 10. 40. 



So.urces of Further Information 

» /nter/iships. Fellowships, Training 

lOURNALISM scholarship' GUIoki-annual publica- 
jition listing scholarships and internships for students in 
journalism. Write: Newspaper Fund, Ipc, P.O. Box 300, 
Princeton, N.j. 0B540. 

STILL' HERE— published 10 Hmes a year''by the M^rities 
larid Comn^unications Division. Association for EduAion in 
')ournalism, listing scholarships and internships and jobs for 
minorities and minority newsmaker items. .Write: Lionel C. 
Barrow, jr.. School of Communications, Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C. 20059. ($10 per year for- AEJ 
member^.) s - ^ 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY. Sthool oi Communications. An- 
nua] Communications Career G&nference (February) in 
Washington, b.C ^Write: Lionel C Barrow, jr., School of 
Communications. Howard Univer^ty, ^shington. D.C. 
20059. 

MlhJDRITIES AND THE MEDIA— Fofd Foundatjon 
Report, November 1974. Write: Ford Foundation, 320 E. 43rd 
St., New York, N.Y. 10017. ' 40 

MINORITY EMPLOYMENT GUIDELINES .FOR BROAD- 
CASTERS. Write: Dr. Betty tzech. University of North 
Carolina, RTVMP Department, Sw^n Hall D44A. Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 27514. ^ , ^ ^ 

HIGH SCHOOL URBAN jOURNALISM WORKSHOPS. 
Current programs and how to start a pjpgram with help 
from the Newspaper Fund, Inc. Write: The Newspaper 
Fund. Inc., P.O. Box 300, Princeton. N.j. 08540. 

THE RUMMER PROGRAM FOR MINORITY jOUR- 
NALISTS. University of California at Berkeley. Print jour- 
nalism only. Takes students for 11-week trainir^ period and 
internship. Applications: Ms. Katherine |. ^Kennedy, Th^j 
Summer Program for Minority journalists. University of 
California-Berkeley, School of journalism! 607 Evans Hall, 
Berkeley, California 94720. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SUMMER INTERN PROGRAM. 
Takes college juniors who are minorities for lO-week work- 
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*sludy, program. Applications: Afro-American Affairs Insli- 
lule. 10 Washington Place/New York. Kl.Y. ' -f 

BOOTH MINORITY SCHOLARS IN . JO.URNALISM. * 
Department of JouVnaBsm^Universily of Michigan. Acoepls' 
minority applicants to regular M.A. Journalism program, 
witb'^ossibillly oj^ummer internship and postrM.A. intern- 
ship on Booth Newspapers. Applications: Department of 
Journalism, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Michigan 
48109. 

DUO-DEGREE PROGRAM IM.AFRO-JOURNALISM ANp 
WBLIC tX)MMUNICATIONS. Boston University, School 
o^ Public Communications. Accepts 5-10 St.udenf^ each year 
for three semester^^f graduate study ift AfrcnAmericaj) 
Studies and Piil\l^^C(Tm muni cat ion. plus tjaternship. 
Applicartions: Dr. William VN/^orthy^ Boston Univefsity. Duo-' 
degree Progratn in Afro-journalism and Public Com- 
municatons, Con^monwealth Ave.. Boston, Massr'02215. 

' BROADCASTING INTJERNgHIP INFORMATION: Com' 
munity Affairs OTficer' /^Cfihority ATfairs* Cdofdinatory 
National Association of Broadcasters. 1771 N. Street, N.W.t- 
WashingtonM^.C 20036. ^ 

BROADCASTING INTERNSHIP INFORMATION. Radio 
^vid Television Division. Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfarfe./Washington. D.C . At|n: 
David Beckman.. , ' ^ 

NFEWSPAPER I^TERNSHIpInFORMATION. Write to in- 
-dividuafcnewspapers or newspaper groups, such as Gannett 
Newspapers. Knight-Ridder Newspapers, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers, etc. Addresses listed in Editor and Publisher 
Yearbook*? ^ " ^ ^ 

PUBLIC BROADCASTING MINOT^ITY SCHOLARSHIP; 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting. Ill 16th St.. Washing- 
ton. D.C. 20036. 



Mid-Career, Professional - 
Journalisnf Fellawships 

Luciu^V. Niemlan Fellowships (subject selected by fellow). 
Harvard University, Nieman FouniJalion. 48 Tj-owbridge, 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 

National Endowment for the Humanities Fellowships (sub- 
ject selected byJellow) 3564 LSA Buildiag. The University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Mich. 48109 or C-3 Cypress Hall, 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 94305. 

Herbert J. Davenp^ort Fellowships (economic reporting). 
BuSiness Journalism PrOgVam. University of Missouri, 
Columhii^^o. 65201. 
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Sloan F^Bdation Fellowships (economic journalism). 
Prirfijceto^Wniversrty, Princeton. N.J. 08540. 

'jQurrujlism-Laii<i?ellowship (law studies]. Yale University, 
Fprd Foundation, 320 E. 43rd StT. New^^ork. N.Y. 10017. 

Energy AffoiVs Fellowships jenerj^y^^urces, economics, 
social valued). American Petroleum Institute, C-3' Cypress 
Hall. Staniord University, gtanford. Calif.494305. 

Walter Bagehot fellowships (business and economics). 
Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia University, New 
York, N.Y. 10027., 

Jefferson Fellowships (Pacific area studies) University of 
Hawaii. East-West Center, Honolulu. Hawaii 96822. 

Hughes Fellowships (business and' financial writing) 
Stonier Graduate School of Banking. Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick. N.J. 08903. 



Minority ^ofessional 
Organizations/-/ \r ^ 

National Association of^flfack Journalists. Chuck "Stone, 
president. Philadel{)hia Dtfily NfJlews. 400 N. BroaU St.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19101.' • ' 

National Ass^iation of. Media Women. Inc. Rhe^ Callo- 
way, founder, 10 W. 135th Sft., New York. f^.Y. ' ^ \* 

National Newspaper Publisher^^socualion, Dr. Carlton 
Godlett. president. 1770^NfWonal Press Building. 
Wasltington. D.C. * 

Black Publishers A«5pclation, 836 National Press Building. 
WashingtofTID.C. / : , . . ' 



Professional Organizations , . 

Society for Professiorlil Journaiists/Sigma Delta CWl— Pro- 
fessor Edward J. Trayes, chairman, NaticAial Committeeon 
Min(?rity News and Recruitment, Tepiple University, 
Department of Journalism, Philadelphia! Pa. 19122. 

JA^omen in 'Communications, IrTc— National headquarters, 
Mary Utting, executive director, P.O. Box 9561. Austin, Tex- 
as 7§766. 

American Women in Radio and Television, Inc.— National 
Headquarters, 1321 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036.^ 

American Society of >^ Newspaper Editors— Al Neuh^rth, 
^president', .Gannett • Newspapers, 55 Exchange JSt., 
Rochester, N.Y. 14614.. 

The Newspaper Guild — Hannah' Jo Rayl. human rights co- 
ordinator. 1125 15th,St.. N,W.. Washington. D.C. 20005. 

American Newspaper Publishers Association Founda- 
tion— P. O Box 174Q7, Dulles International Airport. Wash- 
* ington. D.C. 20041. , , ^ ^ 

Radio. Television News Directors Association— Len Allen, ^ 
managing director. 1735 DeSales St., N.\/V„ Washington, 
D.C. 20036. ' 

National' Association of Broadcasters— 1771 N. St., N.Vy., 
Washington. D.C. 20036, 
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Conference Participants 

Barbara ABel. reporter, Milwaukee Journol and NEH 
Fellow. 

Linda Wright Avery, reporter. WXYZ-TV. Detroit. . . ^ 
' Dean Baker, professor, Department of Journalism. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan. » •"'^s^ 

Susan Baker. lect<irer, Department erf Journalis 
versity of Michigan. . 

Jim Barnhill. publisher. The*' Ypsilaati J're^s 
•Michigan. - ' - 

l^obert Bishop, associate professor. Department 

^ nalism. The University of Michigan. 

Bill Blaqk, reporter. V^JR Radio. Detroit. 

John H. Boyer. director. School "ot Journalism, fowling 
Green State University. Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Sharon S. Brock, assistant to the director. School of Jour- ' 
nalism. The Ohio State University. Columbus. Ohio. - 

Toledo.' Ohio. 

Jane Brown, lecturer. Department of Journalism. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Ben Byrns.^ assistant managing -editor. Detroit News. 
Detroit. 

William Buzenberg, city editor, Colorado Springs Surt and 
NEH Fellow. 

Michael Clary, reporter. Akron Beacon^om^aJ-and-^^EH^ 
Fellow. 

David B. Cooper, associate editor. Detroit Free Press. 
* Detroit. 

Fred DeLano. -'managing editA. Observer and Eccentric 
Mewsf^pers. Livonia. Michigan. 

Charles Eisendrath, assistant professor. Department of 
Journalism. The University of Michigan. 

Tom Fallort. editor. The Times, Bay City. Michigan, r- 

Al Filzpalrickymanaging editor. Akron Beacon /ournaJ. 
Akron. Olilo. ^ 

Nancy Gallagher, personnel direqlor. WXYZ. Inc . Detroit. 

Nancy Hicks. Washington correspbndent, Th^ New Yorl^ 

. Times. . . » 

Jake Highton. editorial writer. Detroit News, Detroit. 

Gene Hodges, neyvs director. WTVN-TV. Columbus. Ohio, 

Deni^is C. Holfins* teaching assistant, Department ot Jour- 
nalism. The Ohio State University. Columbus,^Dhio. 

George A.. Hough. 3rd,, chairman. School of Journalism. 
Michigan State University. East Lansing. Micrffgan. 

Hartley Howe, professor. School of Journalism and Mas3 
m Communication. University of Wisconsin-Madison, 
* ' Madison. Wisconsin . * 

Mai Johnson, director of community affairs. Co< Broad- 
casting Cofp.,- Washington^ D.C. * 

Kevin LovWheur. editorial page editor. Keene (New 
Hampshire) SentjneJ and NEH FeJlow 

Pam McAllister-Johnsen.. lecturer-counselor. School of 
Journalism and Mass Communication. University of Wis- 
consin-Madrson, Madison. Wisconsin. 



Bob McBnide,' sfefion manager. WJBK-TV 2. Dbtro'it. 
Larry Maiael. news director. WfOL-Toledo. Tolecio,*OMio. 
% Marion Marzolf, assistant professor, t)epartmen( o£j[Jur-4 
nalism. The University of Michigan. * ? , 

Robert ,C. Mdynard. editotiajiMoard, The Wadhingttm fosl, 
, Washington, D.C. " ,\ ['^ 

* David- Miller, managing editor. The Times,' B^y ^Gily. 

Michigan. " , ; 

Dennis Montgomery, correspondent. Associated Pres#:and 

NEH Fellow. ^ . . ' . 

Jerry Morton, columnist/editorial writer, Battle Q^eek 
\ (Michigan) Enquirer ^nd NEH Fellow. ^ . [ 
James R. Mosby, Jr., metropolitan editor,' The Wnsli^on 

C/ironicie, Muskegon. 'Michigan. . ' H 

Neil Monro, associate e^itdr, Oakland Pras^ Ponuac,^ 
Michigan. ,> ' j 

Viviart Oates. editor and publisher. Tofvne Courier, (East 

, . L§nsing,,^lipJ^igtnJ„^l]U^^ FeJLQW^^,^,,^ .u™^ . _ 

.Mj^rvjn H. Perry, director. ScKbol of Journalism, Keot State 

University, Kent. Ohio, • - ^ \ ' 

Leslre Polk, professor. ^ ifniversity of Wisconsih-Eau 

Claire. Eau CFaire. Wisconsin. / '^^^ 
Elizabeth Pond, correspondent, jihristian Science Monitor 

and NEH^FelloW. ^ • V , ' 
Harry J. Reed, editor. » Jackson -Citizen Patriol Jackson. 

Michigan. ^* , ' ^ ^ 

Charles Russell, chairman. Department of Communication.. 

University of Toledo, Toledo,' Ohio. ^ . ' . ' 
Ron Scott, correspondent*. WTVS-TV 56, Detroit. 
-Charles Simmons, journalism' professor. Shaw College. 
^ Detroit. ' . ' \, 

Indu Singh. Department of (Communication, University of 

Toledo. Toledor, Ohio, 
Soe Thein. editoj. The Wew Light of Burma Daily, Ranjoon'. 
.-Burma, end ISTEH Fellow. \' 
Herbert Sp^ndlove. editor. Ann Arbor News. Ann Arbor. 

Michigan. . ' ~ /' 

John JD. Stevens, professor. Department of Journalism. The 
^ - UniversHy of MicRigaiT^ 

Robert Terrell, associat'e professor,^^ School of Journalism. 
l^Urtiversity of Missouri. CoTumbus, NJissouri. 
^Pelb& Toliiver. correspondent. WNBC-TV. New York, and 

NEH Fellow, ' ^ . ' *^ 

Richard Townley, news director. WCMH-TV. Coluftibus, 

Ohio. ^ ' • ' ^ 

Bill Veatch. teaching assistant. Department of Journalism. 

The University of Mich'igan., s ^ 
Daniel Wascofe. Jr.. reporter. Minneapolis Tribune and 

•NErf Fellow. . • \ 

Dav.e Vyhite. news director. WJj^ Radio. Detroit. 
William Worthy, professor and director, Afro-Journalism 

Duo-Degree Program. Boston University, Boston. 
B^n Yablonky. professor and director, NEH Fellowships in 
' the Humanities program. The University of Michigan. 



